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In the famous Order in Council of 4 April 1627, it is laid 
down that the ‘study of antiquities is by good experience said to 
be very serviceable and useful to the general good of the State 
and Commonwealth’, and Charles | commands that Sir Edward 
Dering, for whose encouragement the Order was promulgated, 
should have ready access to ‘all or any records rolles registers or 
bookes within the several offices ...’. Documentary record was 
looked upon as the normal style and medium of archaeology, and 
while such studies have in no way lost their value, they tend to 
be more and more illustrated by research into the actual facts and 
productions of bygone life. Research in the form of excavation 
is as old as the art of plundering tombs, and in some countries, 

' Egypt for example, only a very meagre fraction of burials has 
escaped rifling hands. The research of the Renaissance, particularly 
in Italy, was not over scrupulous in its methods, but was at least 
passionately concerned in preserving its discoveries. While ancient 
Rome was being treated as a stone quarry during the second half 
of the fifteenth century, scholars began to dig with enthusiasm, 
and gradually exposed the great mass of mutilated sculpture which 
adorns Rome to-day. But the sole purpose of their search was 
to extract the object, if possible the big classical object, and Sabba 
del Castiglione complained that as he could not buy good antiques 
he was driven to buy sculpture by Donatello. There is over- 
whelming evidence to show that this type of research, which 
continued all through the sixteenth century, was largely based 
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upon literary aspirations. The study of archaeology was no doubt 
promoted by such finds, but the rough and ready methods adopted 
and the total absence of record discount the interest and service 
of all such research. Apart from the didactic value of the object 
itself, all was lost which could throw light upon the circumstances 
of discovery ; and the larger lessons we expect to draw are un- 
available. The science of archaeology was not more benefited 
than by the chance discoveries which are so frequent. In Beowulf 
there is a curious passage showing a combination of superstition 
with the belief, specially common in northern mythology, in 
savage guardians of hidden treasure—a belief which was stimulated 
by those whose efforts to discover the cache were still unsuccessful. 
‘A Low under the bank | nigh to a sea wave, | to the clashing of 
waters ; | which was full within | of Embossed ornaments and wires. | 
A Savage Guardian | ready and fierce in war, | held the treasures 


of Gold, | old under the Earth | that was no easy purchase | to 
obtain | for any man. |’ 


Moreover, there were recognized liturgical forms to cleanse such 
finds from evil spirits. The Durham Rituale of the gth/roth 
century, among miscellaneous collects and orationes, contains three 
exorcisms ‘super vasa reperta in locis antiquis’. One prayer 
runs, ‘ haec vascula arte fabricata gentilium. . . ita emundare.. .’, 
etc.—thus assuming the objects to be of foreign extraction, or 
else of great antiquity, as indicated in another formula ‘. . . haec 
vascula quae .. . post spatia temporum...’, etc. ; and in every 
case it is clear that without ceremonial their usage would be 
improper. None of such finds—ex hypothesi pagan in form, but 
as the texts indicate destined to Christian usage—has survived in 
the hands of those who drew up the exorcisms. Chance dis- 
coveries are much more common than we know, though becoming 
less liable to concealment owing to the more enlightened adminis- 
tration of the law of treasure trove: but of the casual finds too 
great a quantity is stil] allowed to perish, or else to be overlooked. 
Archaeologia of a hundred and fifty years ago abounds with 
descriptions of objects unearthed by the processes of roadmaking, 
digging gravel, cutting canals and drains, opening cellars, clearing 
ditches, and generally during the everyday work of building and 
husbandry. Sometimes we learn how the discovery was followed 
by obliteration—necessary occasionally, as at Silchester or Old 
Sarum, or as in the case of Saddleworth in 1776, where the 
vestigia of the Roman station were only just left discernible owing 
to the ground being improved. On the other hand, we may 
lament that a Roman pavement, discovered in Wanstead Park 
twenty years earlier, was ‘immediately destroyed by digging holes 
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through it for planting an avenue of trees, the owner of it having 
no great taste for things of this nature’. 

The Records of our Society contain the history of scientific 
research in this country, dating from the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The fruitless excavation of a large barrow at Ellen- 
borough near Carlisle in 1763, followed by a similar effort in 
1766 at Sandford Manor, Westmorland, are amongst the earliest 
examples of deliberate and considered research, though the survival 
of casual and happy-go-lucky methods is illustrated by the remark 
of Mr. George Low, the Orkney student—*‘. . . one day we went 
a grave digging on the Links of Skail’. In the following year, 
1774, Archaeologia prints a long description of a careful and well 
documented piece of observation, when our Vice-President 
Daines Barrington and Sir Joseph Ayliffe opened the tomb of 
King Edward | at Westminster Abbey. The Dean had thought 
the application unusual, but he received it with ‘that becoming 
and natural politeness which rendered him peculiarly amiable to 
all his acquaintance’. He had no cause for regret, for the in- 
vestigation was conducted with the utmost care. Antiquaries 
were beginning to realize the importance of their constructive 
functions. In May 1776 Samuel Pegge, referring to the advantages 
of the antiquary of his day, ‘ tho’ perhaps not superior to his great 
predecessors in office in point of substantial literature . . . yet has 
... some singular advantages . . . all of which he will employ 
with liberality of sentiment as well as with accuracy of description 
and expression’. A few months later Mr. Pegge favoured the 
Society with a communication on Snakes in Ireland, while Mr. 
Daines Barrington submitted observations on Patriarchal Customs 
and Manners ‘having read the Book of Genesis lately with 
attention’. This was perhaps the earliest paper on Ethnography. 
In November 1777, our Fellow Mr. James Anderson sent a long 
paper on Ancient Scottish Monuments and Fortifications, and 
a plan is reproduced showing a section made across the top of the 
hill of Knockferrel in Ross-shire—as undertaken by the ingenious 
Mr. Williams. This is one of the earliest scientific records of an 
earthwork dig. 

By the opening years of the nineteenth century research was 
beginning to attain established methods—not universal it is true, 
for the short description of a visit to Persepolis in 1802 shows 
the enterprise to have been a commonplace treasure hunt, and 
a failure at that. In England a more extended form of study 
began. From December 1803 to February 1805 William 
Cunnington was opening barrows on Salisbury Plain ‘in the hopes 
of meeting something which might supersede conjecture’, and he 
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gives us the earliest description of a site as explored in relation to 
the objects found within it. In 1807 Samuel Lysons our Director, 
working at Conovium, printed the ground plan of a Roman 
building as he reconstructed its outline, and for ten years con- 
tinued to communicate descriptions of his excavations, illustrated 
by careful ground plans, in which, however, he seemed inclined 
to ignore additions and alterations ; in his Bignor villa of 1818 
he reached a high stage of elaboration—one notices in passing that 
he seldom marks a doorway. During the droughty summer of 
this year, at Whitcombe in Gloucestershire, he marked out the 
hidden lines of masonry along which he worked during the autumn. 
Sir Richard Colt Hoare’s measured plans of a stone barrow at 
Stoney Littelton in 1817 are worthy of remark. 

An English School of archaeological tradition was being 
established, based upon excellent principles, and though operating 
on less striking and romantic material than that available to the 
pre-eminent French School then working in Egypt, the foundations 
were none the less laid upon which we were soon destined to take 
the lead.. This we maintained until the ’seventies, when 
Schliemann’s researches in Asia Minor transferred supremacy to 
Germany—which in turn has surrendered leadership back to the 
country which is revealing to the world the hidden masterpieces 
of Egypt, Chaldea, and Crete. 

A forerunner of the modern school of archaeology was Sir 
Charles Fellows who first visited the ruined cities of Lycia in 
1838, though several years elapsed before he was in a position to 
make effective excavation. In 1843 Mr. Yonge Akerman, F.S.A., 
opened a barrow near Canterbury and printed a picture of the 
actual excavation in progress, a noteworthy fact ; still more so was 
a communication made to the Society by Captain Nepean, R.N., 
who had been digging in the Island of Sacrificios off Vera Cruz in 
Mexico: in November 1843 he considers the nature of the soil 
and pays indirect heed to stratification. In 1845 Henry Layard 
began his explorations at Nimrdd, where Claudius Rich had 
already made some significant studies. Layard’s methods would 
scarcely commend themselves to modern practice, but he was 
a real pioneer, and prepared to face every discomfort. In 1863 
digging began at Ephesus for the British Museum. No less than 
££16,coo was voted for exploring the Temple of Diana, as much as 
£6,000 being unanimously voted by the House of Commons in 
the single session of 1872-3. Schliemann worked at Ilios from 
1871 onwards, at Mycenae from 1876, and at Troy in 1882. 
His discoveries were phenomenal and his inductions grandiose, 
but his methods were less precise than thoseof German archaeologists 
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of to-day. The metre is his usual unit of measurement in 
digging : occasionally he mentions a half-metre, and for small 
objects he will use centimetres ; but the initial table to his book on 
Troy clearly explains the correspondences of measurement, 
beginning with the announcement that one millimetre is equal to 
0:0393708 of an inch. 

As to conditions of modern research, one need only observe 
that we are better placed than ever before. Choice of field 
is unlimited. A tremendous body of accumulated knowledge and 
a code of accepted rules save much time and trouble in organiza- 
tion, especially as in many countries skilled staffs are now available 
for the actual work of digging. Photography is a boon of incal- 
culable value ; facilities for storage of objects and for publication 
are greater than ever. Nothing is defective but the wherewithal. 
Some can happily overcome this obstacle and encompass the 
removal of those integuments which smother or conceal the 
objective—the merciless sand which has invaded Leptis Magna, 
the cinders of Pompeii, the brick-dust of ages above Ur, the 
water which drowned the galleys of Caligula ; the secret masonry 
of Egypt, the garages of modern Athens, and the tropical vegeta- 
tion of Honduras. And while research can be pursued in every 
quarter of the world, the variety of objective is almost without 
limit. In Herculaneum it is hoped to recover lost texts, in 
Stonehenge to complete the ground plan, in Egypt fresh evidence 
of civil and official life as reflected in the furnished tomb. Among 
the hill-towns of Etruria ambitious Scholars hope to find a new 
Rosetta Stone. In Maya and Lubantun we do not yet know 
what research must expect, for the problems become more 
baffling and more extensive with every new find. 

Let me review some of these activities, greater in extent and 
more scientific in method than at any previous moment of 
archaeological history—many of them quite new, others being the 
continuation of researches begun long ago—Herculaneum, for 
instance, where the site is at last to be liberated ‘ dalle parassitarie 
incrostazioni accumulate in secoli di abbandono’. There is 
a note of enthusiasm which gives usa wistful reminder of the days 
when Sir Charles Fellows was given the help of a hundred blue- 
jackets during his work in Asia Minor. At Herculaneum, as in 
Pompeii, the old system of digging downwards without regard to 
intervening roofs or floors has now been replaced by a more 
scrupulous method of horizontal clearance, checked wherever 
a solid object is encountered—all this with the happiest results so 
far as preservation of the buildings is concerned. But these two 
townships remain the classic disappointments of archaeology. It 
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is surprising that two centuries of work should have added so 
little to independent knowledge of classical times and to the first- 
rate examples of their artistic adornment. So much has been 
expected from these prosperous and leisured communities that 
one hopes a really important library may have escaped the 
scorching infliction of a.p. 79, and thus redeem the place from 
mediocrity and prettiness. In Rome itself civic activity, whether 
in road-making, in drainage, or in building, is a handmaid of 
archaeology ; and the ordinary-looking house in a very modern- 
looking street is often found to conceal early structures. No 
excavation in Rome and no demolition can wholly lack interest. 
The removal of buildings which overlooked Trajan’s Column, 
backing on to the Via Nazionale, with the Quirinal behind, has 
revealed what appears to be a market or shopping centre, notable 
for scale and the good preservation of certain details, but not 
likely to add much to the fame of late Roman architecture, and 
little to the status of the Forum itself. Great secrecy has been 
maintained throughout the progress of demolition, and it will be 
a source of regret if no useful facts were disclosed while the scoop 
was being prepared, otherwise the results of this effort will prove 
meagre. The fact is that so much research is proceeding in Italy 
that it is proving impossible to keep the records up to date. Much 
evidence is being lost or forgotten. Even some of the fine work 
of Giacomo Boni extending over thirty years or more is still 
unpublished. To this day we share uncommonly little of the 
knowledge he laboriously amassed in respect of the Palatine Hill, 
of which, astonishing as it may sound, no adequate map exists. 
Let us hope that in justice to the memory of this keen scholar, his 
intuitions may not be allowed to perish. Elsewhere in Italy much 
activity prevails. Of special moment is the renewed concern in 
Etruscan life—this week the first International Congress is being 
held at Florence, our Society being duly represented. It is 
claimed that Trombetti and others have made much progress in 
defining the basis of the language, and in due time it is hoped to 
translate with some freedom. Here is a field of great promise, 
which, however, has bewildered students for generations past. The 
second Italian enterprise likely to arouse widespread interest, and 
perhaps excitement, is the draining of the Lago di Nemi suffici- 
ently low to display the two sunken barges or houseboats, which 
lie approximately at depths of six and fifteen yards below the 
surface. They are enormous affairs, 60 and 70 yards long, and 
one of them apparently 25 yards or so across. Pumping apparatus 
has been installed and if the plant maintains its present reduction 
of water level by ten to twelve inches a week, the upper of the two 
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boats will be tangible by the early autumn. I have not heard if it 
is thought likely that the boat will have to be coffered in before the 
drainage is completed. A few years ago divers extracted some 
remarkable bronze masks now in the Museo Nazionale, and 
if these typify the standard of craftsmanship of other objects 
surviving the action of water, we may look forward to great news, 
something to counter-balance the disillusionment of coeval 
Pompeii. 

Research in Greece is stimulated by the paucity of money 
which the State can afford for its own activities: hence a degree 
of hospitality encountered nowhere else but under British rule ; 
and although nothing of an epoch-making character has been 
lately discovered, excellent work is being done all over the 
country. The standard of research is ys 3 The French are 
probably working in the largest number of areas—at Thasos, at 
Delphi, in Crete where the big palace of Mallia is emerging, 
at Samothrace with which Paris has romantic associations, also at 
Dio near Salonika, at Philippi, and at Delos. The most striking 
find of recent months must be credited to the Swedish Mission at 
Dendra (near Nauplia), namely an early Mycenean grave reached 
by a tunnel cut through more than twenty yards of solid rock, and 
containing an exceptional hoard of bronze. A year or two ago the 
same district yielded some gold vessels of first-rate importance ; 
the tomb itself was revealed by torrential rainstorms which washed 
away enough of a tobacco garden to bare the upper masonry of 
the roof. Denmark is working in Aetolia, Italy at Lemnos and in 
the Dodecanese, Sweden in Cyprus, Germany at Athens and at 
Aegina, where the structures below the ruined temple of Aphrodite 
date back to neolithic times. Our own British School is doing 
good work at Sparta, but its more significant researches have taken 
place in the Vardar Valley above Salonika, drawing important 
ethnographic deductions from the pottery exhumed from these 
primitive sites, and illustrating the racial origins of a country 
whose influence on Greek history was prolonged. It is highly 
creditable that with such exiguous resources the British School at 
Athens should maintain so high a standard : in a different sphere 
of study the same compliment can be paid to the British School at 
Rome. And on the other hand we should not fail to congratulate 
the American School in Greece upon the enthusiasm with which its 
supporters have subscribed the funds needed for the ambitious 
project of excavation north of the Acropolis. The site is tempting, 
but it is covered with houses : £100,000 has already been raised 
for their demolition and for the re-housing scheme involved. A 
like sum is practically guaranteed during the next two or three 
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years, and the whole work may occupy nearly twenty years in all. 
The very programme is an achievement. 

Egypt still exercises an irresistible sway upon the archaeologist, 
and the successes of the Tutankhamon tomb and Tel-el-Amarna 
are reviving hopes which in recent years were being somewhat 
dimmed. Perhaps the conditions governing exploration tend to 
discourage enterprise, and the desire of the Egyptian Government 
to preserve unfettered freedom in archaeological affairs is illustrated 
by the negotiations about the Cairo Museum, which Mr. Rocke- 
feller was prepared to establish at the cost of 10,000,000 dollars. 
The scheme has been abandoned. It was impossible to adjust the 
respective claims of Science and Autonomy, which in ideal 
circumstances should not conflict, but which none the less obtrude 
themselves in international affairs. The fact is regrettable, for it 
is believed that the new foundation would have devoted special 
care to the organization of research, and although we know more 
about early Egypt than about early Greece or Italy, the field for 
investigation is boundless. Five and twenty years ago the rate 
and intensity of Egyptian research were considered so great as to 
lead to the prediction that the recognized sites would be exhausted 
within twenty years (dating, that is to say, from 1904), and 
yet everything indicates that the sandy wastes beyond the narrow 
stretch of Nilotic settlement will yield evidence of early occupation. 
So too the northern littoral of Africa as a whole, so long abandoned 
as a desert sandhill, is being gradually reclaimed. Fixation of 
drifting sand by cultivation is a slow process, but that inland 
Libya and Tunis were once populous and well fed is incontestable. 
The scale of Gabes, of Leptis Magna, of Carthage, and of other 
urban centres which were as numerous as those on the Sicilian 
coasts, was only made possible by a well tilled hinterland. The 
supreme tragedy of the world is when a conqueror destroys the 
stability and fertility of the soil, accumulated through centuries of 
patient husbandry ; thereafter as in the valley of the Euphrates, or 
the plains of Gobi, or behind the coastlines of North Africa, 
Nature, in the guise of sand or salt or marsh can sterilize the deep 
life-giving soil and kill out a civilization. The researches being 
conducted in these derelict areas by the French and Italian 
Governments are simple in essence, namely the bulk removal 
of sand which has enveloped these classic towns. Abstruse 
problems of ethnography do not yet arise. The towns were 
built with decision and promptitude, abandoned in haste, looted 
with some discretion, and left to the mercy of hot continental 
winds which slowly shrouded the grand masonry with protecting 
sand, with warm preservative sand which seems to have caressed 
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the marbles, bleaching their surfaces to the mellow tones of ivory— 
such is the contrast suggested between the statues recovered from 
Libya and those, let us say, dug up at Ostia. 

Much may be expected from Mediterranean Africa, though at 
best it is only a shallow belt of coastal countries enclosing semi- 
equatorial tribes, interesting to the anthropologist, yet unrelated 
to ourselves and without bearing upon our civilization. But when 
one contemplates the archaeology of Asia one is confronted by an 
overwhelming group of problems—so vast in scale is the continent, 
so wide its variety of climate and geology, so incalculable in popu- 
lation, so diverse in colour and race, for all meet in the wide 
territory—white, brown, yellow, and black, with Neolithic man 
surviving alongside of the Chinese, who look upon Europe as the 
home of the parvenu. And with these extremes of actual civiliza- 
tion one is confronted with whole sequences of vanished civi- 
lizations, living in their superimposed towns with full conscious- 
ness of maturity, and yet appearing to be the fountain-head of 
migrations, the birthplace of all religions and all races. With so 
gigantic a field of research the antiquary is still at the stage of com- 
piling data for the larger issues which are emerging, and much 
indeed must be collected and collated before those mysterious 
transmissions of commerce and race can be defined, then analysed, 
and finally welded into a synthetic picture which will portray the 
relations and juxtapositions of which the existence as well as the 
reactions become more obvious as our knowledge of Asiatic culture 
grows. 

It is natural that one should first turn to Assyria, and primarily 
to Ur, where Mr. Leonard Woolley, on behalf of the British 
Museum in alliance with the University of Pennsylvania, is 
responsible for research of which the ultimate deductions will rival 
those of Abydos, Knossos, and Mycenae. Though Mr. Woolley 
has taken us back to 3200, perhaps to 3500 B.c., it is clear he has 
not approached the primitive inhabitants of the area. Among his 
remarkable finds, the famous sheathed dagger, the gold vessels 
(Ur invented the spout as Dr. Hall reminds us), the personal 
decoration of distinctive style, and that axe-head of electrum, 
which without doubt is an outstanding feat of antiquity —all 
demonstrate an advanced standard of craftsmanship, far more 
accomplished, in fact, than one would expect, while at the same 
time the sinister picture of Queen Sub-ad and her royal husband 
A-bar-gi, surrounded in their tombs by the evidence of a ferocious 
massacre, is beyond words repugnant. A hundred and fifty miles 
north of Ur, Oxford University and the Field Museum of Chicago 
have undertaken excavations at Kish, second in importance only 
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to those at Ur. Mr. Watelin is operating thirty feet below the 
level of Nebuchadnezzar’s palace, and we may shortly expect details 
of the early civilization recently encountered. At Kirkuk the 
American School of Oriental Archaeology has amassed a large 
collection of texts. Elsewhere, our Fellow Mr. Campbell Thompson 
is making important finds. France and Germany, who were active 
before the war, are no longer concerned in the archaeology of 
Iraq, which acquires an increased importance with every fresh dig. 
It was fortunate that the Government should have appointed 
our Fellow Miss Gertrude Bell to act as the first Director of the 
Department of Antiquities, for her sound knowledge, her good 
humour in handling the delicate native question, and her personal 
energy, combined to invest archaeology with a prestige which is 
in itself a tribute to the historic past of Iraq, and by inference 
a stimulus to the resident of to-day. The basis of her policy was 
to encourage the excavator by allowing him a reasonable share of 
his discoveries, to flatter rather than to harass him as is done else- 
where. Liberality in this direction is likely to attract well equipped 
expeditions and at the same time to check the trade in contraband 
antiquities, which at one moment threatened to develop unduly. 
Before long it will be under control, and then the trade in sophisti- 
cations will hope to thrive. From Iraq stretches the dreary route 
to Palestine—s5o00 miles from Baghdad to Jerusalem, now served 
by motor transport and constantly surveyed by the Royal Air 
Force, which has taken a series of photographs showing singular 
stone enclosures in what is called the Basalt country. Not only in 
this area, but throughout Palestine, and particularly in Iraq itself, 
the Air Force has accumulated a mass of photographs of entranc- 
ing value to the historian and archaeologist, and as such worthy 
of publication. The authorities, however, do not seem to realize 
that these aerial pictures are also useful as illustrating the country 
to-day. An atlas with proper descriptive texts and diagrams would 
show the rich and growing potentialities of Iraq better than volumes 
of statistics. The country was once a marvel of close settlement 
and cultivation, and there is no reason why its long-lost prosperity 
should not revive. Our rulers can learn practical lessons from 
archaeology. The low structures of the Basalt country are still 
unexplained, and much is to be found in this derelict area which 
was inhabited throughout Neolithic times. If what is now the 
province of Nejd could sustain a considerable population in that 
early period, the land was presumably habitable in the Bronze 
Age, at any rate until the water supply broke down, whether 
by a convulsion of nature or from external causes ; and the con- 
figuration of the soil is such that a system of storage could be 
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established like that which alone makes certain districts of Ceylon 
inhabitable. How far to the south and east of Transjordania did 
occupation extend? Petra is not likely to have been the only 
outlying city of its kind or period, and the veiled history of 
Arabia, so remote and inaccessible notwithstanding its 8,000 
miles of coastline, is likely to be the last to yield its secrets to 
scholarship. 

Palestine, on the other hand, has long welcomed the archaeolo- 
gist, and the Palestine Exploration Fund has now for sixty years 
upheld a reputation for staunch, patient work, conducted amidst 
serious difficulties, for successive occupations and reconstructions 
have embarrassed the strata,and destruction has been both deliberate 
and repeated. In the first century Jerusalem was not only the 
most opulent Roman city of the Orient, but its Roman buildings 
were of exceptional magnificence. Another type of great building 
existed, such as that indicated by the Maccabean walls, some 
25 ft. thick, but nothing of the sort in its original condition can 
be expected, nor does the Palestine student aspire to the alluring 
discoveries which have brought fame to his colleagues in Troas or 
Egypt. The archaeology of Palestine differs in substance from 
that prevailing elsewhere, for while its interest is largely epigraphic 
or topographical, research is guided and in some cases checked by 
biblical history, and by something far less easy to control, namely 
patristic tradition. Onomastic evidence is often misleading, and 
preconceived notions based on long and very respectable tradition 
must often be discarded in the identification of site. Moreover, 
Palestine research demands (or at any rate receives) a degree of 
linguistic and philological knowledge with which excavators else- 
where very readily dispense. Specially good work is done by the 
Danish Mission. The British School of Archaeology has lost its 
grant from our Government—it used to be £500 a year. I wish 
we could have maintained this symbol of concern in the history of 
the Holy Land. The Local Authorities spend about £15,000 
a year on these services, though the exact amount is not easily 
determined. The Universities of Chicago and Pennsylvania are 
active, and Mr. Rockefeller is presenting the Government with 
a large sum to establisn a permanent museum. This will be 
a real asset to learning, for Palestine is an important passage-way 
in the history of migration and war, though less perhaps than 
Syria, where the French as Mandatory Power are taking an active 
part in archaeological science. 

France maintains her traditional interest in the country, and if 
one were invited to prospect an historic area of moderate compass, 
many suffrages would be cast for the country which contains Baalbek 
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and Palmyra, Tyre and Sidon, Antioch, Aleppo, and Damascus, 
and of course many prior civilizations as well. The French 
authorities are proceeding in an orderly fashion. The geographical 
staff of the army is mapping historic sites, particularly in the 
Beyrout sector, and the Beyrout University, together with the 
parent Académie des Inscriptions in Paris, is establishing a general 
system of investigation. Further south, and to the west, much 
aerial photography has been accomplished, even beyond the 
Euphrates, and the sites thus disclosed are being verified, 
classified, and when circumstances permit, studied from low level. 
Palmyra stands out as the centre of aconstellation of towns, some 
of her submerged neighbours being imperceptible from the ground. 
Though relatively little is being published about Syrian research, 
I gather the impression that the broad policy of archaeology is 
being studied on large and businesslike principles. 

Crossing the Turkish frontier, one enters a land of endless 
possibilities, where great things have been done in the past and 
where, indeed, nothing but a fraction of its crowded and historic 
territory has been disturbed : in such circumstances archaeology 
must await a more favourable moment ; but it is vexatious that 
the evidences of early Christianity in Asia Minor, unprotected by 
the covering of soil, are being destroyed before records can be 
taken. In this connexion I draw special attention to research in 
Phrygia by Professor William Calder of Manchester, acting on 
behalf of the American Society for Archaeological Research in 
Asia Minor. The first volume of his study has been recently 
published, being an inventory of epigraphic records collected on 
the spot, and illustrated by photographs, facsimiles, and tran- 
scripts. ‘Ninety per cent. of the monuments published in this 
volume are tombstones. In most of the Roman Provinces the 
epigraphist relegates the Imperial sepulchrales, unless they refer 
to the careers of officials or soldiers, to a subordinate position, 
and the historian seldom deigns to mention them.’ But in Phrygia 
(Professor Calder explains), and in the adjoining regions, these 
tombstones of the Imperial period are historical documents of 
considerable interest : ‘for here alone, apart from the Roman 
catacombs, do they throw light on the legal and social position of 
the Christian subjects of the Empire, and on the growth and 
expansion of Christianity’. Four hundred of these monuments 
are recorded, with five hundred photographs and diagrams— 
a corpus of all that is known on the subject, with an exhaustive 
index and a short introduction which serves to whet the appetite 
for a broad statement of theory and a considered interpretation ; 
but these are absent : nor are the difficult and mutilated epitaphs 
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translated. It is explained that the original monuments are vanish- 
ing so fast that the urgent purpose is to secure records and to’ 
provide trustworthy material for students rather than treatises. 
{ admire the prophylaxis and I salute the self-abnegation of this 
exemplary archaeologist. 

At Ephesus an Austrian expedition has been working for two 
or three years. At Constantinople the British Academy has 
enlisted the help of our Fellow Mr. Stanley Casson, whose chief 
objective will be the Hippodrome—the scene of wonderful events, 
even if it does not prove to be the site of great finds ; but 
much curious information will be gathered during these searches, 
even if few objects are discovered, and the Society has already 
profited by Mr. Casson’s visit in his communication about the 
Golden Gate. 

Persia is the next country encountered in making the tour round 
Iraq. About 1900 the French Government received the mono- 
poly of archaeological excavation in that country, no research 
being permitted except with the sanction of the French authori- 
ties. It is understood that a Bill on the subject is to be presented 
to the Mejliss, and that the Persian Government will resume 
a measure of control, but agree to appoint a French Director of 
Archaeology for a period of five years ; furthermore that France 
is to have the first refusal of the appointment for three further 
terms of five years apiece—in all something approaching fifty years 
of control. 

In Afghanistan also the French Government concluded a con- 
vention in 1918 and secured the privilege of archaeological control 
for thirty years, with the right to participate in objects found. The 
first monograph of the Mission, under the direction of M. A. 
Foucher, has just appeared after ten years study. The fact is that 
Afghanistan, which is as large as Spain, presents many obstacles 
to the student, and the limitation of research to a handful of 
students means that effort must be sparse, diffused, or hurried. 
It is not a country where deductions can be made offhand without 
efficient organization or profound study of coalescing factors. 
Afghanistan was always receptive—to Hellenistic influences, to 
those of China, of India, of Persia—and it is regrettable that 
progress is going to be s@ slow in a country which seems to have 
been a crucible of civilizations. There is ample scope for several 
missions there. The chief subject of the recent French report. 
is the great statues of Buddha at Bam-i-yan: they are cut out of 
the rock on a cliff fronting a broad plain ; the figures are 108 ft. 
and 164 ft. high respectively, and, as is not unusual with the 
sculptured colossus, they compete with the scale of nature and 
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do small justice to themselves. As the Scottish proverb says, 
‘A sparrow next the eye is greater than the eagle on Ben-ghoil’. 
Meanwhile, I was intrigued by a description of the French re- 
_ searches printed in a well informed London paper (doubtless 
_ based on something published in Paris) drawing our attention to 
these pioneers—to the first Frenchmen to penetrate effectively 
into the country, though it appears that thirty years ago another 
Frenchman studied Afghan music. In point of fact the antiquities 
of the country have been familiar for long. Thomas Hyde 
travelled there in 1701, Wilford in 1798, Mountstuart Elphinstone 
in 1814, Moorcroft, whose book was published in 1841, travelled 
there in 1824. Burnes was there in 1832, and other British 
travellers and students. Sic vos non vobis. 

The progress of advanced archaeology in India has been praise- 
worthy during the last twenty-five years, and much is due to the 
impulses of the late Lord Curzon, who realized the importance 
from a national point of view. Under the direction of our Fellow 
Sir John Marshall, activity has been remarkable, and I will only 
refer to his researches in the valley of the Indus to illustrate the 
skill and completeness of the methods now adopted. Some 200 
miles north of Karachi, the site of Mohenjo-daro was chosen as 
a suitable field. The physical work is in itself heavy, and the 
necessity of examining three superimposed civilizations suggested 
a cautious approach. Six years have accordingly been devoted 
to excavating an area of thirteen acres: the dates range from 
2700 B.C. to 3300 B.c. When the complete report is issued it will 
appear that careful analysis has been made of race and religion. 
Architectural and artistic problems are considered: food, husbandry, 
botany, funeral ceremonial, weapons, handicraft—each is made to 
contribute its evidence to the central object of the enterprise, 
namely a reconstruction of the races which in turn lived upon 
the site, and a logical assessment of their status in Indian civiliza- 
tion. It all seems to me to have been a dig of exceptional efficiency. 
One conclusion may be quoted, namely Sir John Marshall’s plea 
that the familiar definition of Indo-Sumerian should be discarded 
in favour of the Indus-culture: in other words to dissociate, when 
the general trend of argument is towards alliances. In south-east 
Asia, for instance, the play and interactions of race are receiving 
much attention, particularly among Dutch scholars in Java, and 
in Burmah, where an Archaeological Department has been quite 
recently set up, and where the new antiquities law is designed 
to regulate export and to safeguard historic monuments. | say 
nothing of China, as I hope that during the autumn Professor 
Andersson of Stockholm may communicate to the Society some 
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of his recent studies. A word of caution, however, is not amiss. 
Stories reach us of sensational finds generally made by Russian 
archaeologists south of the Siberian frontiers. That Mongolia and 
Turkestan are territories of supreme interest to archaeology admits 
of no doubt; there is much scope for anthropological investigation 
and for studying extinct fauna. We should nevertheless do well 
to remain sceptical about some of the more surprising discoveries 
not infrequently reported. 

It is not my intention to compile a schedule of activities in 
research, and in no case where I have referred to any particular 
country have I mentioned everything in progress: nor shall J refer 
to France, Spain, Germany, or Belgium. As regards our own 
enterprise at home, there are many individuals and societies anxious 
to take a share of responsibility. One way and another a good 
deal of excavation is going on, Richborough, Carleon, and Stone- 
henge being the most important sites ; but finance is and for long 
must continue a source of deep anxiety, and the difficulty of raising 
money is enhanced by the fact that our finds are usually small in 
scale and of low intrinsic value. How seldom do the objects 
themselves, as we see them from time to time exhibited in our 
apartments, possess the glamour of form or the distinction and 
value of material which so amply reward research elsewhere ! 
Moreover, the identification of our discoveries with historic epi- 
sodes or with classical literature or personages, is too rare and at 
best too oblique to fire the imagination of the subscribing public. 
The growing interest in the study of antiquity is largely due to 
our prowess overseas. Knossos, Tutankhamon, Ur, these are 
explorations which for the first time have really startled the public 
into attention, and I would emphasize the point that the training 
ground for these phenomenal successes will be found at home. 
The unemotional digging where no sensational finds can be ex- 
pected, where there is no scramble for objects, and -where the 
research must be its own reward, provides the best scientific 
training—allows the student to watch his measurements with 
scrupulous accuracy and to record everything likely to throw 
light on his subject. The researches at Richborough are a model 
of calm and deliberate excavation, every factor receiving its due 
measure of importance, and all physical data being collated with 
scrupulous accuracy. Hencea general acknowledgement that our 
work is trustworthy. That, after all, is the crucial requirement. 
In method it contrasts with that of more than one continental 
country, where the results are often uncommonly good, but where 
the records are quite indifferent. Archaeology cannot be extem- 
porized or short-circuited. Even if proof be not published, it 
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should be available in the archives. When the argument is based 
upon physical data, and therefore demonstrable step by step, 
clear proofs should be accessible, or else judgement may go by 
default. France and Italy are prone to ignore the intermediate 
stages between opening the site and displaying the proceeds : and 
when the lure of objects is so enthralling (and often so richly 
rewarded) haphazard methods may find excuse. 

Let none be censorious, for we are all impelled along the same 
course—omnes eodem tendimus, and our mutual ambition is to study 
the birth ard maturities of civilization, the succession and trans- 
mission of culture, the relation of individual to family, of family 
to race, and of race to mankind. While we are establishing points 
of contact often very paradoxical in nature, we encounter profound 
differences: what could be more diverse than the attitudes towards 
life and death adopted respectively at three of the places I have 
mentioned—Iraq, Egypt, and Honduras? Ur isthe oldest. The 
king’s tomb, an arched vault entered down a slope, is perhaps 
half as big as our meeting-room here. What a spectacle was 
presented to Mr. Woolley and his colleagues on entering the tomb 
as they evoked the meaning of the little heaps of dust and metal 
and bones! The king’s body had been carried down on a wagon 
drawn by three oxen, followed by a second laden with his funeral 
equipment. The two wains were then turned round in the narrow 
space below, and when the animals faced towards the slope they 
were slaughtered. Then the rest of the company was put to death 
in honour and in service of the dead monarch, already lying there 
with his arms, his gaming-board, and his ornaments, his cups, vases, 
and amulets. Sixty at least of his retainers seem to have been 
executed, of whom a dozen were women. Were they killed in 
the open air and carried down as corpses, or were they sacrificed 
inside the tomb on something resembling an altar? Probably 
the latter. There is no evidence that the victims were pinioned, 
though they were doubtless drugged, for they are helmeted and 
armed with spear and dagger, and even their devotion to the dead 
prince could not have prevented a final struggle for freedom. 
The horrors of the dark tomb, the claustrophobia of doomed men 
and their sense of being inexorably shut in, and the unspeakable 
horror of awaiting one’s turn to be massacred—all would have 
caused an irresistible struggle to escape from the shambles, and 
who knows if some of the skeletons may not be those of the 
executioners themselves ? 

The king’s tomb was duly rifled; his queen’s tomb was 
constructed close by. There she lay with her jewellery and a 
diadem of golden clematis, with her little womanly toys and 
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ornaments, all dainty in design and reflecting the discreet and 
tasteful handicraft of the time; but again beside her lie the 
skeletons of her grooms, the powdered relics of her harpist and 
his instrument, the women of her court, her servants, and the 
asses which drew her bier. The picture again is hideous, grue- 
some. The homage to the sacrosanctity of the monarch, which 
prompted this disregard of life, must have been intense; but 
what could be the character of a race so callous and morose— 
and how long did this tradition last? In early Egypt something 
of the kind prevailed, and indeed lasted in Africa (as also in India 
by the oblique form of sustee) until our own day. But by the 
time of Tutankhamon, though the myth may have continued, it 
only received the vicarious tribute of figurines, which were the 
iconographic substitutes for living retainers. So the tomb of 
Tutankhamon with its incredible wealth of equipment—an adorn- 
ment so great in extent, so varied in purpose, and so precious in 
material as to excel in the aggregate any half-dozen of the most 
famous finds in history—the tomb represents the calm and philo- 
sophic outlook of a people which, in paying earnest homage to 
the dead and in providing for the needs of the hereafter, was far 
too deeply versed in fundamental ethics to tolerate the violences 
of Ur. If research is to reveal to us more extravagances or even 
brutalities, let our hopes be realized at Nemi. The houseboats 
of Caligula were probably looted after the murder of that epileptic. 
The circumstances of their sinking are obscure ; but the emperor 
was a great builder, and actually used a good deal of marble on 
these very structures, and even if the ships were pillaged when 
Caligula and the demented assassins of his entourage were re- 
moved, much should still be available notwithstanding the immer- 
sion of centuries. The emperor was vulgar, greedy, profligate, 
and vain. Each gross taste may have been reflected in the 
adornment of his floating palaces. He had a life-sized statue of 
himself made in gold. He masqueraded as Diana: he tried to 
organize a man-hunt of the wretched evasive creature called the 
priest of the Lacus Nemorensis, who was said to live in terror of 
his murderous successor in title—nothing was too fantastic or too 
outrageous for the practice of Caligula, and we can only hope that 
his tradesmen and shipbuilders were artists. And there in the 
heart of the Alban mountains the volcanic crater of Nemi enfolds 
the record of the emperor’s turpitude and magnificence. The 
Mirror of Diana, as the lake above Aricia is happily called, now 
throbs with the pulse of mechanical science, which is to lay bare 
the secrets of the Imperial pleasure-house. 

One final glimpse at a branch of research to which much more 
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attention has to be paid as time goes on, namely, the early history 
of Central America, as our own students are investigating it in 
Honduras and elsewhere. The Maya civilization is the most 
recent of primitive ethnologies which possessed great ideals. 
Closely occupied parts of the country itself are geologically 
modern—rich in flora and fauna, with sheltered pellucid lagoons 
and iridescent islands. Here in exotic surroundings, the Maya 
race was quite familiar to the earliest European visitors, and the 
grammar of the language which still survives in Yucatan was 
published in 1684. These people had a great feeling for picto- 
graphy, a keen sense of chronology and distance measurement, and 
a large-scale architecture, of which notable structural features were 
terraces, pyramids, causeways, plateaux, and mounds. There 
were external staircases placed like those of the Iraq Ziggurat, 
but much less massive. The buildings occupied defensive sites, 
but were seldom fortified. The race was peaceable and possessed 
few weapons. It was vigorous and diligent, otherwise the pre- 
paration and transport of vast quantities of stone would have been 
impossible in the absence of horses, camels, or elephants. The 
water supply was derived from a highly organized system of wells. 
Many of the houses were practically dark. Sculpture was impor- 
tant as decoration of wall surfaces, though much stucco was em- 
ployed. 

Before the Spanish invaders arrived, there seems to have been 
a pause in this civilization of Central America, some mysterious 
tendency towards internecine strife ; and in the subsequent neglect 
or desertion (emphasized, of course, by the enveloping growth of 
vegetation) these amazing structures got concealed, dislocated, 
destroyed. Throughout this great area the field is almost un- 
limited, and will amply repay research, for the variety of character 
is endless and often within small distances. Moreover, it is 
established by the Lubantun expedition that several civilizations 
preceded those which erected the megalithic buildings, though 
evidence of the primitive race has not yet been obtained. The 
busy, bustling Maya with his sense of humour as well as a 
certain affinity towards the macabre, encountered a sudden un- 
explained eclipse, leaving no literature by which we can recon- 
struct his history ; and it is by the spade alone that the past can 
be evolved. 

But the excavation must be discreet. Where masonry exists 
in such massive formations, and where the tropical vegetation 
will quickly hide clearances which have involved prolonged labour, 
it is inevitable that there should be a tendency to hastiness and 
therefore to inconclusive work. This is difficult to avoid where 
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temptation is great and the climate unpropitious. None the less, 
it is to be hoped that every effort will be made to pursue the 
work in a systematic fashion. One’s desire is to reach the founda- 
tions of a building, the deep-level strata, in order to discover the 
origins and to settle the circumstances of a dawning civilization— 
a laudable and indeed a necessary objective. But in conducting 
such ultimate researches it too often happens that the more recent 
evidences have to be sacrificed. This is only legitimate on con- 
dition that the proper records are preserved, for the later material 
generally perishes while the earlier secrets are being revealed. In 
some cases, such as Central America or Ceylon, the later civiliza- 
tion is infinitely more remarkable than the primitive, and should 
therefore not be heedlessly disturbed. On the other hand, the 
medieval building of Rome is considered of small account if it 
envelops something dating back to classical times. The anti- 
quary must judge for himself, bearing in mind the need for system 
in his records ; nor should he dig until he knows what knowledge 
is already available and what definite programme he means to 
follow. Haphazard and amateur digging is debited with many 
mischievous blunders. To be of service research demands train- 
ing as well as patience and application, It seems to me that in 
some countries research missions are so numerous as to disperse 
energies in too many excavations, What might be important 
efforts thus become second-rate affairs, for the digging is hurried, 
the records are perfunctory, and what is even more serious, the 
site is spoilt for all time. By concentrating on major sites the 
investigation can be conducted with thoroughness, while provid- 
ing experience and training for young archaeologists in the most 
favourable conditions. In Greece and perhaps in Palestine these 
considerations apply. On the other hand, in Afghanistan the 
scope afforded to research is quite inadequate. In Iraq the 
number of research stations is limited, but in every case the work 
is conducted with due deliberation and yields the most satisfactory 
results. 

We cannot foresee the future lines of research and how far the 
competition of the East may deflect archaeology from its time- 
honoured devotion to the West. We lack the private affluence 
of some countries, the unexplored fields, and the diplomatic pre- 
ferences of others. We have none the less achieved much. It 
is incumbent on our Society to promote and encourage everything 
which will help British scholarship to uphold the leading position 
we have attained as masters of scientific research. 


Al Romano-Celtic’ Temple near Harlow, 
Essex ; and a note on the type 


By R. E. M. Wuezter, D.Lit., F.S.A. 


1. THE HARLOW TEMPLE 


Axsout two hundred and fifty yards west of Harlow railway- 
station, in the Essex border-parish of Latton (Ordnance Survey 
6-in. map, XLI, NW.), a small gravel-capped oval hill known as 
Stanegrove or Standing Groves rises to a height of some 20 ft. 
above the marshy banks of the river Stort. In 1764 and again in 
1819 ‘very strong walls’ were observed here; and other foundations 
‘evidently Roman’, tesserae, many other Roman relics, and a stone 
coffin are recorded to have been discovered in the fields extending 
for a mile to the north-east, more particularly during excavations 
for gravel within 250 yards of the mound itself." Coffins thought 
to be of Roman date were found also near the station when the 
railway was built in 1841 and were re-buried in the station-yard. 
Amongst the finds from the area are specially noted ‘a great 
number of Roman coins chiefly of Emperors from the first 
Claudius to Valentinian ’, including ‘ several silver pieces of Sabina, 
Faustina the Elder, and Constantinus Junior’, and a few British, 
of which the following are specified: (1) one with a helmeted 
head, with CUNOBELINA; reverse, a hog and TASCHOVANIT (sic) ; 
(2) another ‘ with a head on one side ; on the other a man striking 
upon an anvil ; (3) ‘one with a star, between the rays of which are 
the letters VERLAMIO ; reverse, an ox’. The general character 
of the evidence closely resembles that obtained from similar river- 
side gravels in many parts of south-eastern Britain, and indicates 
a fairly extensive and continuous occupation, perhaps not of a very 
high order, from later prehistoric times to the last quarter of the 
fourth century. 

In the light of these discoveries the Stanegrove hill had long in- 
terested the late Mr. Miller Christy, and, in the summer of 1927, 
with the help of a fund raised in association with Mr. S. Hazzledine 


* Gough's Tours, Bodleian Library MS., Gen. Top. e. 18, fol. 160; Archaeo- 
logia, xix, 410; Gent. Mag., xci (1821), pt. I, 66; T. Wright, Hist. of Essex 
(1831), ii, 292; Essex Arch. Soc. Trans., (O.S.) i, 199; (N.S.) xviii, 222; Hist. 
Mons. Comm., Essex Central and S.W., 145. A local resident tells me that his 
father had ‘a bushel of coins’ found at various times in these fields. 

? The first and last of these types may be identified with J. Evans, Ancient 
British Coins, pl. xu, 2, and pl. vit, 3. 
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Warren,’ he trenched the summit of the hill and found, first, that 
in spite of its small size and regular contours it was wholly of 
natural formation ; and, secondly, that it carried the foundations 
of a building—doubtless that disturbed in and before 1819. The 
excavation of this building was carried out almost wholly by 
Mr. Christy, with help from Rev. J. L. Fisher, vicar of Netteswell ; 
my own share in the enterprise was restricted to a single day’s work 
for the purpose of investigating certain structural and other details. 


Tue Structure (fig. 2 and pl. xivi, fig. 1) 


The foundations represent a temple of the well-known ‘ Romano- 
Gallic’ or ‘ Romano-Celtic’ type. The main structure consists of 
a cella, 183 ft. square internally, set nearly centrally within a portico 
or verandah measuring 483 ft. internally. Both walls are a trifle 
under 3 ft. wide and are set on rough footings which project 6 in., 
more or less, on one or both sides. Walls and footings are of flint 
pebbles either untrimmed or roughly sliced, and grouted with good 
yellowish-white mortar without admixture of brick. In spite of 
their rough material the walls had been brought to a good surface, 
and the abundance of painted wall-plaster on the site shows that 
they had been thus covered internally and perhaps externally. 
They had been destroyed everywhere to below the floor-level and 
it is not clear therefore to what extent brick had entered into their 
composition ; but two stray fragments remained in them, and 
a brick at the eastern corner of the verandah suggested that here, 
as often, the corners had been turned in this material. 

Of the flooring, a few patches of the base of the hard yellow 
cement bedding remained iz situ both in the cella and in the verandah. 
The nucleus of this bedding consisted of the local gravel, without 
brick. The presence of a great quantity of loose red (rarely yellow) 
brick tesserae on the site showed the nature of the original surface, 
but there was no hint of a decorative mosaic. 

The entrance had clearly been on the south-eastern side. Here 
the cella, on a level with the footings, was fronted by a cement 
platform with a central projection which had doubtless carried 
steps, probably three in number. 

So far as described, the building conforms to the normal 
‘Romano-Gallic’ or ‘Romano-Celtic’ temple.* The cella was 


* Mr. Warren has also very kindly prepared the general survey of the site, fig. 1. 

2 The much-abused term Celtic is here preferred, since the majority of the deities 
worshipped in these temples bore Celtic names and, as will be seen below, the dis- 
tribution of the type lies within the Celtic area. The alternative term, Romano- 
Gallic, is perhaps insufficiently descriptive, since it may be taken to include all 
temples of the Roman period built in Gaul. 
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Fic. 1. Plan of the site. 
(From a survey by Mr. S. Hazzledine Warren.) 
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probably carried above the verandah-roof and lighted from upper 


windows (pl. xiv1, fig. 2)" as in the case of the ‘Temple of Janus’ at 
Autun, though it may have been roofed continuously with the 


ROMANO-BRITISH TEMPLE: HARLOW, ESSEX. 
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Fic. 2. Plan of temple at Harlow. 


verandah. Theabsence from temples of this type (with one doubtful 
exception) of any structural remains which can be ascribed with 
certainty to a pediment has suggested that the roof of the cella was 
normally of pyramidal form. The verandah was sometimes carried 
on pillars (of stone or timber) from the ground-level, and some- 


™ An excellent ‘reconstruction’ of the Harlow temple by Mr. A. Forestier 
appeared in the J/lustrated London News, 31 December, 1927. 
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times, as at S. OQuen-de-Thouberville in the Eure, on dwarf pillars 
placed upon a breast-high wall. Which of these alternatives 
obtained at Harlow cannot now be determined. 

In addition to the normal characteristics of the type, the Harlow 
temple possessed a feature for which it is less easy to find a close 
parallel. On the entrance-side are remains of a fore-building 
extending the full length of the verandah and projecting 123 ft. 
from it. Of this fore-building only the fragmentary footings 
remained. They were of lighter construction than those of the 
main work, but were of one build with them. The faced walling 
of the verandah, however, was carried through above the footings 
of this fore-building ; and it seemed probable that the latter was 
no more than a revetment for an artificially levelled platform on 
the sloping ground in front of the temple. Consistently with this, 
the space enclosed by the fore-building had been filled deliberately 
in Roman times with occupation-earth including broken pottery, 
etc., to a level well above that of the original surrounding surface. 
This filling remained to a height of nearly 2 ft. and was quite 
distinct, but neither it nor its retaining-walls were preserved to 
a sufficient height to indicate the nature of the former flooring. 

Amongst more than eighty temples of the present type noted 
below, only one group—the three conjoined temples at Le Vieil 
Evreux (Eure)—provides on plan apparently similar fore-buildings. 
The temple, however, which stood formerly on the coast at La Cité 
de Limes, near Dieppe, had a central porch or platform on the 
entrance-side, 8 ft. wide and 5% ft. deep (measured internally), 
and there seems to have been a similar feature in the temple at 
Bern. The temple at Harfleur also had a projecting structure 
of some sort at one end of the entrance-front ; whilst the temple 
at Avallon (Bourgogne) opens on to a square court larger than 
itself. It may be added that the great temple of Mercury, allied 
to this type, on the Puy-de-Déme is approached by terraced 
platforms, which are, however, necessitated by the steep slope 
above which the temple stands. 

Lastly, two further features of the site itself call for comment. 
At the foot of the more northerly spur of the hill is an oval de- 
pression, now mostly dry, which seems at one time to have been 
a pond and to have owed something of its shape to artifice (see 
plan, fig. 1). The guess may be hazarded that here was once 
the sacred pool which is so often associated with Gallic temples of 
this type ; it may on the other hand have had a much less romantic 
origin. Another and still more hazardous conjecture would bring 
the ditch, which encircles the base of the hill and thus encloses an 
area of about 10 acres, into relation with the temple as the former 
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Fig. 1. The foundations of the cella, from the south 


Fic. 2. Reconstruction of a Romano-Celtic temple; from a model by 
Messrs. R. Schultze and K. Menser 
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boundary of the sacred temenos. This ditch, now some 15 ft. 
wide and, in its filled-up state, about 24 ft. deep, serves in part as 
a field-boundary, but has in part been levelled almost to the surface 
of the field and overgrown by large oak-trees,and is partly destroyed 
by the railway. The only intentional causeway across it seems to 
be at its southern end (see fig. 1). A ditch in this position, following 
the natural limits of the site, might in itself be of almost any date. 
Nevertheless, the intrusive oak-trees probably carry the period of 
its disuse back to the eighteenth century ; moreover, a boundary 
of stone or earthwork was a common and perhaps a normal feature 
of these temple sites, and the conjecture that, in origin, the Harlow 
ditch marked the boundaries of the holy precinct receives some 
slight support from Poitiers, where just such a ditch at one time 
outlined the temenos.’ 


Tue CHRONOLOGY 


The site had been much disturbed; the surface of the floor was 
nowhere preserved, and even the ‘ make-up’ of the floor had been 
for the most part removed. Moreover, the fatal illness of Mr. 
Christy interfered with the supervision of the excavation, and I can 
vouch for the details of the provenance of few of the finds save 
those which were recovered from the fore-building under my own 
supervision. 

Up to the surviving height of the footings of the fore-building, 
there remained a compact and distinctive deposit of occupation- 
earth, now covered by nearly 2 ft. of surface-soil. This occupation- 
earth was co-extensive with the fore-building, and had all the 
appearance of having been placed there deliberately to level up 
the enclosed space approximately to the height of the floor of the 
verandah. Deep in the filling lay a coin of Faustina the Elder 
(died a.p. 141 ; see no. 3 below, p. 307), which had been worn 
almost smooth before it was lost. The pottery from the filling 
included only one sherd of Samian, form 33, and was otherwise 
ascribable to the third or fourth century (below, p. 309, and fig. 5). 
These are the only relics which can, with certainty, be brought into 
direct relationship with the building. They show that it was in use 
in the fourth and perhaps in the third century a.p., and hint at 
the possibility that it was not constructed until this late period. 

Of the other relics, the most important is the coin of Cunobelin 
(fig. 3), which was found in my presence amongst the gravel which 
had formed part of the concrete substructure of the floor of the 
cella. It was undoubtedly ix situ; but similar evidence of early 


* F. Hettner and J. Jacobs, Trierer Jahresberichte, iii (1910). 
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occupation of this or adjacent sites has been noted above, ‘and the 
likelihood that the coin was already in the gravel when it was laid 
down by the temple-builders (well below the original floor-level) 
robs the find of any special significance. 

Other relics, including some of the unstratified pottery (fig. 6, 
nos. 10-17), are of comparatively early date, and the four brooches 
are of c.a.D. 50-100. These brooches were, I am told, found 
within the north-eastern verandah of the temple at the level of the 
footings. This provenance, if not due to ‘drift’, is of interest, 
since the position indicated is well below floor-level and suggests 
that, like the early pottery, the brooches were already on the site 
when the temple was built. Unfortunately, the floor had at this 
point perished and the deposit was not therefore sealed. It is certain, 
however, from a cutting which I was able to make through the 
floor of the cella, that the summit of the hill had been occupied 
to some extent prior to the construction of the present building. 
Careful search for earlier structures on the site is very desirable. 

The latest datable relic from the temple (exact spot not specified) 
is a third brass of Constans, dated a. p. 341-5 and lost when still 
in good condition. 


Tue Finps 
(i) Coins 
A. From the temple 


1. CUNOBELIN, circa 5 B.C.—A.D. 42 (fig. 3). 
Obv. CVNO; Sphinx crouching r. ; an exergual line, and the whole 
surrounded by a beaded circle. 


Fic. 3. Bronze coin of Cunobelin (4). 


Rev. CAM; male figure standing 1., mantle over r. shoulder, r. hand 
holding a human head (?) with locks of hair represented by 
pellets, 1. hand holding a sceptre, club, or thyrsus ; behind, an 
altar. There is an exergual line, and the whole is surrounded 
by a beaded circle. A®, 37-2 grains. Condition, fairly good. 
J. Evans, Ancient British Coins, 339 and pl. XII, 10. 


* I am indebted to Mr. G. F. Hill and Mr. H. Mattingly for looking through 


the coins. 


on 
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. CLAUDIUS I, A.D. 41-54. 


Obv. TI. CLAVDIVS CAESAR AVG. P.M. T.R.P. IMP; head r. 
Rev. $.C.; Minerva r. 

As. Condition, moderately worn. 

Probably Brit. Mus. Cat., 149. 


. FAUSTINA I, died A.D. 141. 


Obv. Head r. 
2 AE. Condition, worn almost smooth. 


. CONSTANS, Caesar, A.D. 333; Augustus, A.D. 337-50. 


Obv. CONSTANS P. F. AVG. Bust, diademed and draped, r. 

Rev. VICTORIAE D D AUGG Q._NN. Two victories facing, each 
holding wreath and palm-branch. D in field. Mint mark, 
probably Trier. 3A. Condition, good. 

Cohen 179. A.D. 341-5. 


B. Found 20 yds. N W. of temple 


. VESPASIAN, A.D. 69-79. 


Obv. IMP CAES. VESPASIAN AVG PM... Head laureate, r. 
Rev. Standing figure, type uncertain. 
142. Condition, worn almost smooth. 


. AURELIUS CAESAR. 


Obv. AVRELIVS CAESAR PII F COS II. Headr. 
Rev. S.C. Minerva fighting, r. 
Sestertius. A.D. 146. Condition, moderately worn. 


(ii) Other objects of metal (fig. 4) 


. Iron brooch, much corroded but complete, with double bilateral 


spring and inferior chord. The bow is flattened; the catch-plate 
is solid, with remains of a considerable flange. The type is closely 
akin to the simplest form of late La Téne III brooch and is not likely 
to be later than the third quarter of the first century. 


. Bronze brooch, pin missing. The back of the brooch is flat, and 


bears an incised chevron at the foot. The bow is divided by a trans- 
verse ridge, above which it is ornamented with a bead-row in a sunk 
panel. At the head, the bow expands laterally to form a backing 
for a double bilateral spring, the chord of which is held in position 
by a hook of one piece with the bow. 

This type, closely allied to the ‘eye-fibulae’, is common on pre- 
Flavian sites in Germany, e.g. Ritterling, Das friihrémische Lager 
bei Hofheim, 137, fig. 23, and 122, pl. VIII, nos. 111,117, 118; compare 
H. Lehner, Novaesium, 389 and pl. XxIV,4. A closely similar ‘ eye- 
fibula’ from London (and now in the London Museum) is said to 
have been found with a well-preserved coin of Claudius. 


. Bronze brooch, with traces of tinning. Hinged pin, missing; solid 
catch-plate, The bow is in three zones and broadens markedly 
from the projecting moulding at the foot to the top of the second 
zone. The second panel is decorated by means of sunk dots in 


5 


Qu 


Fic. 4. Brooches of iron (1) and bronze (2-4), bronze buckle, and iron 
ox-goad (+). 
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a pattern of circles and lines. Closely akin to pre-Flavian types 
in Germany, as at Wiesbaden and Hofheim (Ritterling, Hofhezm, 
fig. 23, no. 41, and pl. X,no. 241). A somewhat similar example was 
found in a grave at Neidenbach, near Trier, and was dated A.D. go 
(Trierer Fahresberichte, iv, 1911, 31). 

4. Bronze brooch, complete save for the point of the pin. The bow, 
plain at the foot, is somewhat heavily rounded and widens towards 
the head ; it develops laterally into a semi-cylindrical case for the 
multiple bilateral spring, the chord passing through a loop which 
projects from the head of the brooch. The catch-plate is pierced 
decoratively to form a central pierced circle. This is the ‘ Polden 
Hill’ type, which occurs frequently on Romano-British sites dating 
from the late first and second century ; e.g. Wroxeter, 1913, no. 1; 
1914, p. 23, nos. 5 and 6; ‘The Tullie House Fibulae’ in Zrans. 
Cumb.and Westm. Antig. Soc., N.S., xix, and Curle, Vewstead, 318. 
The open catch-plate is typologically earlier than the closed, but 
seems to have overlapped it considerably. 

5. Bronze buckle of common Roman type. 

6, Iron ox-goad. Compare O. R. L., Lief.xxxv, Faimingen, 47, pl. IX, 
8 and 9. 

An iron key, an iron knife, and many iron nails were also found 
on the site. 


8 ? 9 


Fic. 5. Stratified pottery (3). 


(iii) Pottery 
A. From the Roman filling of the fore-building (fig. 5) 


With this pottery was found a second brass of Faustina the Elder 
(died A.D. 141); the coin had been worn nearly smooth when 
dropped. The only piece of Samian pottery in the group was 
a sherd of form 33. 

1 and 2. Two of several mortaria of light buff ware. These types 
occur in fourth-century deposits at Richborough and in the latest 
occupation levels (c. 350-90 A.D.) at Segontium. The date of 
their first appearance, however, is still in doubt. 

3. A sherd of hard buff-white ware with decoration in orange paint. 
This fabric and type of decoration are characteristic of the hammer- 
head mortaria of third—fourth century date. 
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4. Flanged bowl with traces of a chocolate slip. Similar to the 
flanged mortaria of fourth-century date: e.g. Richborough Report, 
i, pl. XXVIII, 97, 98. 

5 and 6. Dark grey flanged bowls of a type which lasted long and 
was certainly still in use (as at Segontium) in the fourth century. 

7. One of several fragments of coarse ware containing particles of grit, 
approaching the so-called ‘calcited’ fabric. It is characteristic of 
fourth-century deposits, as at Segontium, where fragments occurred 
with a coin of Constantine the Great and in other late groups 
(Y Cymmrodor, xxxiii, fig. 78, no. 58). 

8. Dish of grey ware; type undatable. 

g. Fragment of heavy rim of dark grey ware. 


Fic. 6. Unstratified pottery (4). 


B. Unstratified pottery from the site (fig. 6) 


The fragments of unstratified Samian pottery included one of 
form 18, one of form 29, and pieces of forms 31, 33, and of a straight- 
sided mortarium. In date these sherds thus range from the first 
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to the third century. Amongst the ‘coarse’ wares the following 
examples are representative : 


10-17 represent a number of sherds of coarse clay (grey on baking), 
somewhat summarily wheel-turned and consequently showing in 
many cases marked horizontal lines or grooves which are occa- 
sionally accentuated to form a decorative motif. The fabric is 
essentially native in character, and this feature is borne out by the 
shapes of the vessels themselves. Some of the sherds may be of 
pre-Claudian date, but the known continuance of native fabrics 
after the Claudian invasion at Richborough and elsewhere makes 
it impossible to affirm that they are of so early a period. Most 
of them may, however, be described with confidence as ‘pre- 
Flavian’. 

10-13. Urns with a constricted base akin to that of the pedestal-type. 
Several examples occurred with pottery of about the middle or 
third quarter of the first century A.D. in the Silchester kilns; see 
T. May, The Silchester Pottery, 193 and 194, and pl. LXXIX, 5 and 
14. The present examples may, however, equally well be pre- 
Claudian. 


14. A rim which probably belongs to a vessel of a type found at 
Silchester in a pit dated ‘just before the middle of the first century’ ; 
May, The Silchester Pottery, p\.LXXVUI, 1. Somewhat analogous 
types at Richborough, however, seem to go on to the beginning of 
the second century. 


15. Heavy rim of a wide-mouthed urn, in too fragmentary a condition 
to date with any certainty. The fabric is similar to that of the 
preceding. 

16 and 17. Tops of urns (the latter with a three-stroke graffito) of 
a pre-Roman type which lasted far into the Roman period. The 
present examples, with their pronounced cordons, are probably 
of the first century A.D. 

18 and 1g are of hard white clay with bands of red paint. A similar 
example at Segontium was associated with late third-century coins 
(Y Gymmrodor, xxxiii, fig. 77, no. 34). 

20 and 21 are two mortarium-rims which serve to illustrate the range 

of forms amongst the unstratified pottery. The former is probably 


of the first half of the second century, whilst the latter may be as 
late as the fourth century. 


2. ROMANO-CELTIC TEMPLES 


It may be worth while, in conclusion, to glance briefly at the 
general features of the whole series to which the Harlow temple 
belongs, and to consider the appropriateness of the terms ‘ Romano- 
Celtic’ and ‘ Gallo-Roman’, which are commonly applied to it. The 
principal characteristics are these : 


— 
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(1) The structure consists essentially of a square, or nearly square, 
cella, surrounded on all four sides bya portico or verandah. Both 
cella and portico seem to have been in some cases level with the 
ground, but in other cases they were raised from one to four feet 
above that level by a packing of earth or similar material. At Harlow 
there is slight indication that the cella may have been raised some- 
what above the floor-level of the portico, and a similar arrangement 
seems to have obtained in the case of the temples at Autun and 
Izernore (Ain). In the latter example the portico, at least, stood 
above the surrounding surface, since its entrance was approached 
by a flight of steps. Similar steps approach the portico of the 
temples of the Forét de la Londe, near Rouen, Saint-Ouen-de- 
Thouberville, Champigny-les-Langres, and others. 

The walls of these temples were normally covered internally and, 
at least in some cases, externally with painted wall-plaster. Where 
described, the patterns seem to have consisted of geometrical panels 
and conventional floral designs. 

The floors of the cellae, where preserved, were commonly 
tessellated and, sometimes, as at Chesterford in Essex (fig. 7), bore 
a decorated mosaic panel. In some instances, the floor of the 
cella rose at the back to a low platform ; e.g. in one example at 
Silchester and in others at Pommern on the Moselle and at Bern. 
This platform presumably carried the altars or statues. More often, 
however, a square basis in the centre of the floor indicates the 
position of the cult-object ; e.g. at Harfleur, La Butte des Buis, 
Champigny-les-Langres, and Glanville. At Chesterford in Essex, 
if the published plan be correct, provision for a cylindrical pedestal 
was found close within the entrance of the cella. It is likely enough 
that, in many cases, an altar may have stood outside the temple— 
perhaps on a platform such as that which has been postulated at 
Harlow ; but the only direct evidence for this is the discovery of 
the base of an altar 24 ft. east of one of the temples at Silchester. 

(2) The site chosen for these temples was frequently a hill-top 
similar to that on which the Harlow building stood. In certain 
cases, as in the Forét de la Londe, at Teutre, at Saint-Ouen-de- 
Thouberville, at Essarois, and at Mont-Auxois, pools or springs 
are associated with the temple. The sacred temenos is often sur- 
rounded by a precinct-wall (fig. 8) or, less usually, by an earthwork. 
At Chanctonbury Ring and at Lydney it may be questioned whether 
the earthwork, which in both cases consists of an apparently defen- 
sive bank of the ‘hill-fort’ type, was built originally in connexion 
with the temple, or whether it had an earlier secular origin. At 
Poitiers, however, and possibly at Harlow, the boundary took the 
form of a ditch which is never likely to have had any military value, 
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and may therefore have been a part of the original lay-out of the 
sacred site. 

Within the temenos, buildings other than those of the main 
temple or temples were frequently included. In some cases these 
may have been smaller shrines, and in others were bath-buildings 
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Fic. 7. Temple found in 1847 near Great Chesterford, Essex. 


or residences connected with the cult and its administration. It is 
likely enough that on the slopes of the hill at Harlow supplementary 
structures of these types still await discovery, and further excava- 
tion is desirable. 

(3) The dedications of these temples, where known, were either 
of purely native character or of the composite Gallo-Roman or 
Germano-Roman type, i.e. they were to the native genius loci, who 
had in most cases become identified with some member of the 
classical theogony. For this purpose of affiliation, from a total 
of a dozen or more known dedications, Mercury had been chosen 
in five instances, Apollo in three, and Mars in two. The German 
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Mother-goddesses, however, who appear on three sites, had no exact 
counterpart amongst the higher classical cults ; whilst at Marlenbach 
a divinity named Caprio, and at St. Paul another named Latobius, 
seem to have been worshipped without Roman disguise. 

Of the votive objects found in these temples, attention may be 
drawn to the numerous small pipe-clay statuettes of Venus found 
especially in the Normandy series. But the most remarkable 
deposits in this group are those of neolithic polished axes at Essarts, 
La Mare du Puits, La Cité de Limes, La Butte des Buis, Le Catelier- 
de-Criquebeuf, and Saint-Ouen-de-Thouberville. In some cases 
the axes had been deliberately broken, and in all cases they were 
undoubtedly deposited ex voto. Sea-urchins were also occasionally 
offered, as at Essarts, where they may have been associated with 
the Gallic belief relating to the ovum anguinum mentioned by Pliny." 
Mention may also be made of the famous hoard of silver vessels 
from Berthouville. 

(4) The date of the type. Many of the sites have produced relics 
of the pre-Roman period. For example, pre-Roman coins have 
been found at Harlow, Chanctonbury Ring, Moehn, Berthouville, 
Essarois, La Cité de Limes, Le Catelier de Criquebeuf, La Mare 
du Puits, Bern, and St. Paul. Brooches of La Téne III, roughly 
contemporary with most of these coins, are also found on several 
of the sites, and a single brooch of La Téne II (c. 300-100 B.c.) 
has been found at the Mont-de-Sein and another at Lydney.’ 
Lastly, beneath the temple at Worth, Mr. Klein found pottery of 
late Hallstatt type,’ whilst early La Téne burials were found near 
the temple at Droneschen near Trier ; and at the temple of Mer- 
cury near Coblenz (fig. 8) La Téne sherds are also recorded. 

Only in the last case, at Coblenz, is there any suspicion that the 
pre-Roman evidence may have some bearing on the structural 
history of the site. There, under the stone temple, which is 
ascribed to the middle of the first century a.p., were found traces 
of two successive timber structures of rectangular plan, 204 ft. by 
19 ft. These timber sheds may have been shrines, but, if so, they 
lack the distinctive verandah of the Romano-Gallic series and 
therefore have little bearing upon the architectural history of the 
latter. Moreover, Hettner questioned whether the La Téne 
sherds had any bearing upon the date of the earlier structures.‘ 
With this doubtful exception, there is no reason at present on 
any one of the seventy-one recorded sites for associating pre-Roman 
relics with any structural remains. 


* G. Chauvet, Revue archéologique, xxxvi, 1900, 281; Vesley, Les Fana, 102. 
2 Unpublished: in Lord Bledisloe’s private collection at Lydney. 
3 Antiquaries Journal, viii, 81. * Hettner and Jacobs, op. cit., 50. 
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The coin evidence from a majority of the sites ranges from the 
first to the fourth century, with a preponderance in the second 


Fic. 8. Temple in enclosure at Coblenz (D), with earlier timber structure (C). 
Scale of metres. 


half of the fourth century and, in some cases, in the last quarter 
of that century—Pesch yielded six or more coins of Arcadius and 
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Honorius, and Arcadius is represented also at Moehn. It is clear 
that the sites were in use throughout the main Roman period and 
the destruction of the buildings has in some instances been ascribed, 
with a certain plausibility, to the Franks at the beginning of the 
fifth century. At Champigny-les-Langres the temple may have 
met its doom somewhat earlier, although the date of the Roman 
granary which was built across its site was not ascertained. At 
Pesch the first construction of the two temples on the present plan 
is ascribed by the excavators to a date not earlier than a. D. 330; 
whilst at Berthouville a rebuild on a similar plan is thought not 
to be earlier than the latter part of the third century. Whatever 
the origin of the type, therefore, it was certainly in full use in the 
fourth century. 

(5) The geographical distribution of these temples is of interest 
(pl. xtvir). The type does not occur south of the districts adjoining 
Lyons and Clermont Ferrand, nor east of Lake Constance with 
the exception of the stray specimen far away at St. Paul, south- 
south-west of Vienna. Eight, or, if we include the less certain 
example at Lydney, nine sites can be identified in Britain, all in 
the southern counties from Essex to Monmouthshire. Of the 
other known or probable temples in Britain, that at Wroxeter 
(Wroxeter Report, 1913, 2; and F. Haverfield, Roman Britain in 1914, 
§2), with its squarish cella, seems to be a cross between the Italian 
and the present types, but the structure beneath Colchester Castle 
(Roy. Comm. Hist. Mon. Eng., N.E. Essex), if it be the podium of a 
temple, indicates an Italian plan. In Gaul, the most abundant 
series occurs in the neighbourhood of Rouen, but others are noted 
in the old territory of the Aedui in and around the Céte d’Or, the 
Lyonnais, and the Auvergne. In Belgium no example of the 
type seems to have been recorded, but one is known in Holland, 
and in the Eifel and the adjacent districts of the Rhineland at 
least fourteen sites have been found. Switzerland has produced 
three, and Austria two. 


The data detailed above justify certain conclusions as to the 
history of the ‘ Romano-Celtic’ or ‘ Gallo-Roman’ type of temple. 

In the first place the type is absent from the Mediterranean lands 
and from the first and most intensively Romanized province of Gaul; 
nor was it known to Vitruvius." In the second place, its detach- 
ment from the more official spheres of provincial life is emphasized 
by its non-occurrence in the military frontier-zones, the distribu- 
tion in Britain being typical in this respect. Thirdly, although, 


* Attempts which have been made to find Tuscan or even Egyptian prototypes 
are so fantastic as to render discussion of them unnecessary. 
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as at Avenches, Autun, Trier, and Richborough, it is found 
occasionally on highly Romanized urban sites, it occurs more 
frequently in country districts, in clearings, or on open hill-tops 
bordered by woodland and close to springs. Fourthly, the cults 
associated with these temples are native in character. 

These four considerations point to the origination of the type 
in a native environment somewhere within the ‘Celtic’ regions 
north of Provence and west of the Rhine. 

On the other hand, as we have seen, there is not a particle of 
evidence for the assumption of a pre-Roman origin for the type. 
Indeed, on the only site (Coblenz) where one of these temples 
overlies a structure to which a pre-Roman date has been ascribed, 
that structure is not of the type under consideration. The utmost 
that can be postulated is that the pre-Roman Gauls may sometimes 
have used small, square buildings of the Coblenz type as shrines ; 
but this postulate carries us little farther, since similar small 
rectangular shrines were also used in the classical world. The 
distinctive feature of the Romano-Gallic series is the surrounding 
verandah, which belongs essentially to southern (classical) architec- 
ture. In particular, it is a feature of the common classical shrine 
of circular plan, such as the famous temple at Tivoli, the series at 
Rome, the so-called Tour de Vésone at Périgueux, and many others, 
where the colonnade completely surrounded the cella. In Britain, 
the circular or kindred polygonal type occurs at Silchester, at 
Waltham St. Laurence in Berkshire, at Caerwent, and possibly at 
Colchester. It was presumably from temples of this type, combined 
with some reminiscence of the general aspect of a normal classical 
peristyle temple, that the principle of surrounding the small 
rectangular shrine on all sides with a verandah was adopted by the 
Gauls. 

The Romano-Celtic temple may therefore be regarded, not as 
the representative, in any significant degree, of a pre-Roman 
architectural tradition, but as the result of the adaptation of essen- 
tially Roman elements by native architects shortly after the final 
conquest of Gaul, and alongside the absorption of Roman ideas 
into the native cults themselves. 

The uniformity of the type within the wide regions already 
defined shows that it originated in some single spot and presumably 
from a single unknown architect. At what point within the area 
of distribution the type first appeared cannot at present be deter- 
mined. Chronologically there is no obvious reason to give priority 
either to the series near Rouen or to that in and near the Eifel ; 
in both series some examples appear to date from the first century 
a.D. The Rouen group, indeed, lies centrally in the area of intensive 
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distribution and provides an obvious base for the outliers in Britain. 
On the other hand, it is not difficult to find an explanation for an 
almost instantaneous diffusion of the type throughout central and 
northern Gaul. It will be recalled that every year delegates from 
the three provinces of Gallia Comata—Aquitania, Lugdunensis, and 
Belgica—assembled at the altar of Rome and Augustus at Lyons 
for the discussion of religious and secular matters. The oppor- 
tunity thus afforded for the interchange of ideas would readily 
explain the rapid and widespread distribution of so simple but 
distinctive a type of temple, and would thus tend to obscure its 
original provenance. 

In conclusion, it may be found convenient, as a key to the 
distribution-map (pl. xivi1), to give a bibliographical list of the sites 
on which temples of this type are recorded. The list is probably 
not quite complete but is sufficiently comprehensive to establish 
with some finality the main lines of distribution. It includes 
seventy-one sites and between eighty and ninety temples. I owe 
thanks to Miss M. V. Taylor, Mr. J. N. L. Myres, and Mr. T. D. 
Kendrick for information in connexion with certain of the sites. 
The most useful works dealing more or less widely with the 
subject are: (i) F. Hettner, Drei Tempelbexirke im Trevererlande 
(Trier, 1901), with ‘ Nachtrag’” by Hettner and J. Jacobs in Trierer 
Jahresberichte, \11, 1910 (hereafter cited as ‘ Hettner and Jacobs’); 
(ii) H. Lehner, ‘ Der Tempelbezirk der Matronae Vacallinehae bei 
Pesch’, in Bonner Jahrbicher, cxxv (1919), 74ff.; and (iii) L. de 
Vesly, Les Fana ou petits temples gallo-romains de la région normande 
(Rouen, 1909 ; hereafter cited as ‘ Vesly ’), corrected and amplified 
by L. Deglatigny, Documents et notes archéologiques (Rouen, 1* fascicule 
1925, 2° fascicule 1927 ; hereafter cited as ‘ Deglatigny’). 


GREAT BRITAIN 


1. RICHBOROUGH, Kent. Two temples found close together in 1926 
during the laying of a railway-track S. of the Roman fortress. 
Unpublished. 

2. WORTH, Kent. Internal dimensions of cella, 183 ft. square. Boys, 
History of Sandwich (17—), 869; Arch. Cant. xxiv, 113; Klein, 
Ant. Fourn. viii, 76. 

3. LANCING (on the South Downs near), Sussex. Internal dimensions 
of cella, 16 ft. square ; corridor, exposed on three sides, about 6 ft. 
wide. The walls both of cella and of corridor were rendered in 
plaster painted red. Near by were several burials by cremation 
and inhumation. ‘The building was clearly a temple although not 

_ recognized as such. C. Roach Smith, Collectanca Antiqua, i, 92, 
and pl. XXXIV. 

4. CHANCTONBURY RING, parishes of Wiston and Washington, Sussex. 

Internal dimensions of cella, 24 ft.x 17 ft. Corridor, 9 ft. wide. 


Ic, 


Tl. 
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Stands on summit encircled by the earthwork, which is about 
3% acres in area, and has an entrance towards the SW. Two other 
small buildings lie within the enclosure, one of them irregularly 
polygonal, the other oblong. One British coin and thirteen Roman 
from Nero to Gratian have been found. Sussex Archaeological 
Collections, \iii, 131. 


. HARLOW, Essex. Internal dimensions of cella, 183 ft. square. 


Present report. 

GREAT CHESTERFORD (one mile E. of), Essex (fig. 7). Internal 
dimensions of cella, 18 ft. square. Cella with tessellated floor and 
square mosaic panel near entrance, which was on the E. The panel 
had apparently been intended to support a cylindrical object. Under 
the verandah on this side were traces of a second mosaic panel. The 
finds included ‘a third brass of Constantine and another small coin, 
illegible’, R.C. Neville, Sepulchra Exposita, 1848, 89; Roy. Com. 
Hist. Mons. Eng., V.W. Essex, xxiii. 


. SILCHESTER, Hampshire. Three temples of the present type. 


(i) Internal dimensions of cella, 18 ft. square. Arch. lii, 745. 
(ii) Internal dimensions of cella, 35 ft. square. Arch. lii, 745. 
(iii) Internal dimensions of cella, 12 ft.x 14 ft. Entrance on E. 
In the middle of E. side of portico was a projecting foundation for 
the steps. Across the western end of the cella was a narrow 
platform, 6 in. above floor. A base of an altar was found at 
a distance of 24 ft. E. of the temple, and in the cella were found 
several pieces of life-size statuary, including a bearded chin, a cornu- 
copiae, and two legs armed with greaves. Arch. |xi, 206. 


. LYDNEY, Gloucestershire. Internal dimensions of cella, about 


24 ft.x 46 ft. Possibly not of this type. W. H. Bathurst and 
C. W. King, Roman Antiquities at Lydney Park, Gloucestershire, 
1879, pl. Iv. 


. CAERWEN'T, Monmouthshire. Internal dimensions of cella, 194 ft. x 


20 {t.; apse on north side of cella, entrance on south. Arch. |xii, 4. 


FRANCE 


La CITE DE LIMES, near Dieppe. Internal dimensions of cella, 
18% ft.x 21 ft. Temple excavated 1822-8, but now eroded by the 
sea. It stood formerly within a pre-Roman earthwork (Deglatigny, 
ii, 15). Entrance on E., with a small porch outside the portico on 
this side. Coins from the site included 24 Gallic coins and 72 
Roman coins ranging from Augustus to Valens. An entire Roman 
skeleton was found, on which were two coins of Constantine junior 
and Constans. Traces of painted wall-plaster and flint axes were 
found. R. Rever, Bull. Soc. Agriculture ... de I Eure, 1827, iv, 
117-38. 

HARFLEUR, on the summit of the Céte des Buquets. Internal 
dimensions of cella, 14% ft. square. The cella was floored with 
a tessellated pavement, with a central square socket for statue or 
altar. Adjoining one corner is a small annexe. Coins of Trajan, 
Hadrian, Crispina, and Valentinian. Vesly,12; Fallue, Mémoires 
de la Société des Antiquaires de Normandie, xii, 124 ff.; Naef, 
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13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


— de la Commission des Antiquités de la Seine-Inférieure, 
1993, 397. 

CANTELEU, near Rouen. Over-all dimensions, about 33 ft. square. 
On the top of a wooded hill, which dominates Bapaume and Déville. 
The walls had been covered with painted plaster. Two human skulls 
and bones, two silver coins of Maximian and Constantine were found. 
Vesly,14; Abbé Cochet, Seine-Jnféricure historique et archéologique, 
432. 

TEUTRE, in the forest of Eawy, overlooking the town of Saint- 
Saéns (Seine-Inférieure). Internal dimension of cella, 20} ft. square. 
Coins extend from Julius Caesar to Postumus. Several statuettes 
of Venus found. At a distance of about 40 metres, the explorer 
notes ‘ une fosse, ayant a peu prés la forme d’un vaste entonnoir ’. 
A deep trench revealed successive layers of pottery, and indicated 
in this hollow an ancient pond, now dried up. Flint axes and 
bronze fibulae found. Vesly, 16; Gaston le Breton, Bulletin de la 
Commission des Antiquités de la Seine-Inférieure, 1892, 267 ff. 
LE-CATELIER-DE-CRIQUEBEUF-SUR-SEINE, on the road joining 
Caudebec-les-Elbeuf and Radepont. Internal dimensions of cella, 
about 21 ft.x22 ft. A short distance to NE. and SE. are two 
small buildings, each 12 ft.square. The walls of the main building 
were rendered with painted plaster. There is some evidence that 
the temple had been destroyed by fire. Finds included fibulae, 
statuettes of Venus, and upwards of 120 coins ranging from a Gaulish 
coin to Magnus Maximus. Also seven axes of flint and stone, all 
broken or fragmentary. Vesly, 45. 

SAINT-AUBIN SUR GAILLON. Entrance on E. with a short flight 
of steps. Deglatigny, i, 39; ii, 9. 

ORGEVILLE, near Pacy-sur-Eure, on the 1. bank of the Eure. 
Internal dimensions of cella, 16% ft. square. Stands in the midst 
of a rectangular enclosure. Finds include statuettes of Venus, a coin 
of Nerva, two coins of Tetricus, and a bronze fibula. Vesly, 22. 
P. Chédeville, Bulletin de la Société normande @E tudes prthis- 
toriques, 1907, 65. 

LE VIEIL-EVREUX (Eure). Apparently a group of three temples, 
two at least of which seem to be of our type, with fore-buildings on 
E, side. Th. Bonnin, Antiguités gallo-romaines des Eburovigues, 
1860; Hettner and Jacobs, Joc. cit. 

LEs-BAUX-SAINTE-CROIX, near Evreux. Statuettes of Venus 
found. Vesly, 9. P. Chédeville, Bulletin de la Société normande 
a’ Etudes prthistoriques, 1907,74; R. Rever, Bull. Soc. Agriculture 
... ae l Eure, 1827, iv, 117-38. 

HEUDREVILLE-SUR-EURE. Temple de la Londe, Commune Heudre- 
ville-sur-Eure (Eure), on the |. bank of the river. Internal dimen- 
sions of cella, 164 ft. x 14% ft. Entrance on E., the outer entrance 
approached by two steps. Deglatigny, i, 39. 

FORET DE LOUVIERS; La Butte des Buis, in the forest of Louviers 
(Eure), on the plateau of Tétes, S. of railway from Elbeuf. Internal 
dimensions of cella, 12 ft. square. Walls rendered in rose-coloured 
cement and painted wall-plaster.. In the middle of the cella was 
a foundation, I metre square, to support an altar or statue. Eleven 


| 
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axes of polished flint, fibulae, more than sixty coins ranging from 
the Republic to Constantine II. Vesly, 26. 

ORIVAL, Forét de Rouvray, Canton d’Elbeuf, near Chateau Fouet. 
Internal dimension of cella, 14 ft. square. Situated within a large 
enclosure or ‘camp’ apparently of uncertain date. Entrance on E. 
Near the back of the cella is a masonry screen of uncertain purpose. 
Both interior and exterior walls decorated with painted wall-plaster. 
No Samian was found. One coin of Tetricus. Evidence of destruc- 
tion by fire. Vesly, 78; and Bonn. Fahrb., cxxv, 162. 

LA MARE DU PUITS, Forét de Rouvray. Internal dimensions of 
cella, 174 ft.x 14 ft. Temple within large oblong walled temenos, 
outside which was a crescent-shaped pond. Traces of burning. 
Covered with painted wall-plaster inside and out. Five metres 
from SE. angle was a deposit of flint and stone implements, 
including three small votive axes of chloro-melanite. 308 coins 
ranging from a Gaulish coin to Magnus Maximus. Vesly, 98, 
ESSARTS, Forét de Rouvray. Over-all dimensions, 40 ft. x 36 ft. 
A hoard of upwards of 70 flint, diorite, &c., axes, together with 
ammonites, sea-urchins, and other fossils; also pipe-clay statuette 
of Venus. The deposit lay closely adjacent to the outside of the 
northern wall of the peristyle. 32 coins, extending from Trajan to 
‘Constantine’, including many of barbarous mint. Vesly, 84. 
FORET DE LA LONDE, S. of Rouen, ‘ au triage de Saint-Nicholas’. 
Internal dimensions of cella, 16 ft.x 144 ft. Entrance on E., the 
entrance through the portico being approached by a flight of three 
steps. 50 metres to the SE. is a little quadrangular building, 
about 1c} ft. x 144 ft., whilst not far N. is a pond of rectangular 
plan. 14 coins, ranging from Agrippa to Claudius Gothicus. 
Deglatigny, i, 31; Vesly, 15; De la Serre, Bulletin de la Commis- 
sion des Antiquités de la Seine-Inférieure, 1890, 455 ff. 


. SAINT-OQUEN-DE-THOUBERVILLE (Eure), a few hundred metres 


NW. of the station of La Londe, on the top of the hills which 
border the Longs-Vallons. Internal dimension of cella, 15 ft. square. 
Entrance on E. side, the outer one’ approached by three steps. 
12 ft. S. of the building was found a small square construction, 
the sides measuring about 16 ft. About 50 metres SE. of the 
building is a pond of approximately circular plan. Finds included 
flint axes; coins not specified; fragments of statuettes of Venus ; 
the base of an altar and painted wall-plaster. Vesly, 20. 
VATTEVILLE-LA-RUE, Seine-Inférieure, on 1. bank of Seine, beside 
the road beside Caudebec-en-Caux and Aizier. Internal dimen- 
sions of cella, 134 ft.x 15 ft. Deglatigny, 35. 


. LA FORET DE BEAUMONT-LE-ROGER (1). Near ‘la chapelle de 


St. Marc’. Internal dimensions of celia, 13% ft. x 15% ft. Degla- 
tigny, 27. 


. LA FORET DE BEAUMONT-LE-ROGER (2). Near La Butte des Buis. 


Internal dimension of cella, 24% ft. square. A forebuilding outside, 
adjoining the eastern portico, projects 20 ft., and may have sup- 
ported a flight of steps. Near by is a small square building. Near 
the back of the cella was a masonry platform or screen, as at Orival. 
Painted wall-plaster was found, and traces of a temenos wall are 
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said to exist. About 100 yards E. of the temple is a large pond. 
Deglatigny, 28. 


. BERTHOUVILLE (Eure), in the Arrondissement of Bernay. Internal 


dimensions of cella, 20 ft. x 163 ft. Hoard of silver vessels, many 
bearing dedications to MERCVRIVS KANETONNESSIS, now in the 
Cabinet des Médailles, Paris, found here in 1830. The original 
temple, &c., was destroyed probably in the second half of the third 
century, after which two new temples were built on the site. One 
of the latter isa simple temple of our type with cella 20 ft. x 16} ft. 
Coins from the site include 30 Gallic and many Roman from 
Augustus to Constantine II. The early temple was apparently 
of analogous but more elaborate form, the cella being subdivided 
unequally by a partition wall. Le Pére de la Croix, Bulletin 
archéologique du Comité des Travaux historiques, 1897, 71; 
Bulletin des Antiquaires de France, 1862, 257 ; Hettner and Jacobs, 
loc. cit. 


. GLANVILLE, near Pont-l’Evéque. Oriented to the E. Traces 


apparently of a substructure in the centre of the cella. A skeleton 
was interred within the portico. Vesly, 13; De Glanville, Mémoires 
de la Société de Normandie, xii, 428 

HALATTE, near Senlis. Congrés archéologique de France a Beauvais, 
1905, 362. 

CHAMPLIEU, Valois; Commune of Orrouy, between Soissons and 
Senlis. Entrance on E. Probably dedicated to Apollo. Viollet- 
le-Duc, Revue archéologique, i, n.s., 1860; cited in Arch. lii, 748; 
Cauchemé, Descr. des fouilles ... dans la forét de Compiégne, 124; 
E. Espérandieu, Bas-reliefs de la Gaule romaine, v, 94. 


32a. MONT BERNY, E. of Champlieu and SE. of Compiégne. 
33. JUBLAINS (Mayenne). A. de Caumont, Adécédaire d’archéologie, 


35- 


ére gallo-romaine, 1870, 237. 

SAINTES. Chaudruc de Chrazannes, Antiguités de la ville de 
Saintes, cited in Arch. lii, 748. 

SANXAY in Poitou (Dept. Vienne). A small rectangular temple 
with surrounding portico’was found on the right bank of the river 
Vonne, NW. of the theatre; situated on a hillock overlooking the 
river and about 60 ft. above it. Entrance on E. Le Pere de la 
Croix, Mémoires archéologiques sur les découvertes d’Herbord, dites 
de Sanxay, Niort, 1883, 54; Hettner and Jacobs, Joc. cit. 


. POITIERS. Internal dimensions of cella, about 13% ft.square. Two 


temples, both entered on E. One or both dedicated possibly to 
Mercurius Adsmerius. Gallic coins were found within the temenos 
which was surrounded by a ditch. Le Pére de la Croix, Mémoires 
de la Société des Antiquaires de l Ouest, x, 2™° série, 1887; Hettner 
and Jacobs, Joc. cit. 


. DREVANT (Cher). Internal dimensions of cella, 23 ft. square. On 


r. bank of river. Temple with forebuilding (? part of another 
temple) standing within a sort of forum. Entrance towards SE. 
A. de Caumont, A décédaire d’archéologie, ere gallo-romaine, 241. 


. GIAT (Puy-de-Déme). Described as similar in size to the temple 


at Sanxay. Le Pére de la Croix, Mémoires archéologiques sur 
les découvertes d’ Herbord, dites de Sanxay, Niort, 1883, 55. 
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. Puy-DE-DOME. Dedicated to Mercurius Dumias. Square cella, 
internal dimensions 50 ft. Apparently an elaboration of this type 
with a verandah on at least three sides. Archives de la Commission 
des Monuments historiques, iv, pl. 2; J. Toutain, Les cultes paiens 
_ dans [Empire romain, iii, 342 (and bibliography there given). 

. BEAUCLAIR. Outside measurement of portico, 40 ft. Situated on 
the top of the plateau. Walls decorated with elaborate paintings 
of flowers, etc. A. Tardieu and F. Boyer, La Ville gallo-romaine 
de Beauclair, 1882, 7. 

. MontT-DorE, in the Auvergne, not far from Beauclair. Described 
as similar to that at Beauclair. A. Tardieu and F. Boyer, 8. 

. CHALAIN-D’UZORE EN FOREZ. Internal dimensions of cella, 144 ft. 
square. Coin of Julia Mamaea in cella. M. Thévenet, Bulletin de 
la Diana. iv, 205-11 ; A. Steyart, Histoire de Lyon, i, 149. 

. AVALLON (Bourgogne), on the Monte Marte between Girolles and 
Avallon. Internal dimensions of cella, about 30% ft.square. Stood 
on a hill-top and had a forebuilding larger than itself. Dedicated 
to Mercury. 104 coins from Trajan to Valentinian I. Préjan, 
Notice sur la découverte d’un temple romain a Avallon,in Domenico 
Romanelli, Voyage a Pompéi, Paris, 1829, cited by Hettner and 
Jacobs, Joc. cit. 

EssarO!ts (Arrondt, Chatillon, Céte-d’Or). Probably two temples. 
Internal dimensions of cellae, (1) 12 ft.x15 ft., (2) about 20 ft. 
square. Two rough wooden figures, now in the Dijon Museum, 
and a pre-Roman Gaulish coin ; several stone sculptures ; 21 Roman 
coins ranging from Augustus to Constantine. Dedicated to Apollo 
Vindonnus and the Fontes. M. Mignard, Mémoires de la Commis- 
sion des Antiquités du Dépt. de la Cote-d Or, iii, 1847-52; Hettner 
and Jacobs, Joc. cit. 

. MONT-AUXOIS, near Alesia, at Alise-Sainte-Reine. Internal dimen- 
sions of cella, 17 ft. 8 in. square (approximately, but not completely 
excavated). Apparently dedicated to Apollo Moritasgus. The 
adjacent springs were evidently utilized for healing, and a bathing 
establishment abutted upon the temple on the S. Main entrance 
to temple apparently on the E. Other temples, including an octa- 
gonal concentric, near by. Bulletin archéologique, tg10, 258; E. 
Espérandieu, Bas-reliefs de la Gaule romaine, ix, 312. 

. AUTUN. Internal dimensions of cella, about 41 ft. x 393 ft. This, 
the so-called ‘ temple of Janus’, is the best preserved of the series; it 
still stands 23-75 metres high. The cella is said to have had a mosaic 
with a pedestal or altar in the centre. The interior was covered 
with painted wall-plaster. The floor of the portico was 2 ft. lower 
than that of the cella. Fontenay, Autun, 216. 

. MONT-DE-SEIN, near Santenay (Céte-d’Or). Two temples; in- 
ternal dimensions of cellae, (1) 17 ft. x 15% ft., (2) about 15 ft. x 18 ft. 
One dedicated to Mercury. A mid-La Téne brooch; a fibula of 
second half of first century A.D.,and 300 coins ranging from Augus- 
tus to Arcadius were found. Bulliot, Mémoires dela Société E duenne, 
iii, 1874, 139; Hettner and Jacobs, loc. cit. 

. SANTENAY (Céte-d’Or). Entrance towards SE. Sonn. Fahrb., 
CXXV, 162. 
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IZERNORE (Dépt. de |’ Ain). Oblong cella, apparently raised slightly 
above portico; entrance by flight of steps on E, A.de Caumont, 
Abécédaire d’archéologie, ere gallo-romaine, 223. 

CHAMPIGNY-LES-LANGRES. 4 km. N. of the town, i.e. towards 
Charmes, Over-all dimensions, 57 ft. square; internal dimensions 
of cella, about 274 ft. square. Two temples on a hill, separated from — 
each other by a road with raised footpaths. Entrances apparently 
on W.; the outer ones, in each case, approached by four or five 
steps. The more southerly temple showed two periods of work, 
similar in plan, but the later smaller than the earlier. The cella 
in the first period was paved with a fine mosaic of conventional 
floral pattern with a central socket apparently for an altar or statue. 
There were indications that the two buildings were destroyed before 
the end of the Roman period. Coins extend from the Republic to 
Valens, and a building, possibly a granary, was built across the site. 
Babelon, Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de France, 1892, 216. 


HOLLAND 


. NIJMEGEN. Double temple approached by steps. Ozxdheid- 
kundige Mededeelingen uit 'sRijksmuseum van Oudheden te Leiden, 
N.S. viij? (1927), 65. 

GERMANY 
CORNELIMUNSTER, near Aachen. Two temples, entrance to one 
of them towards S. Bonn. Fahrb., cxxv, 136, 162. 


. NETTERSHEIM in the Eifel, by the river Erft; 36 km. SSE. of 


Diiren and 83 km. nearly due north of Trier. Internal dimensions 
of cella, 174 ft. square. Dedicated to the Matronae Aufaniae. 
Entrance to E. Also two small square shrines without peristyle. 
H. Lehner, Bonn. Fahrb., cxix, 301. 

PESCH 6 km. SW. of Miinstereifel). First period: internal 
dimensions of cellae, 164 ft. and 28 ft. square respectively. Last 
period: internal dimensions of cella, 21 ft.x 19 ft. Dedicated 
to the Matronae Vacallinehae. Beginning of the settlement 
dates from about the beginning of the first century A.D. Earliest 
buildings used until about A.D. 200, The third and latest period 
seems not to have begun before A.D. 330, and the settlement lasted 
into the beginning of the fifth century. The earliest period included 
plain square buildings (cf. Coblenz), The last period included a com- 
plete temple of our type with entrance on E. Bonn. Fahrb., cxxv, 74. 
BERKUM, away from the Rhine between Bonn and Andernach. 
Dedicated to the Matronae Atufrafinehae. Incompletely ex- 
cavated, but almost certainly of this type. A smaller building 
in same enclosure. J. Klein, Bonn. Fahrob., \xvii, 49. 
ANDERNACH. Entrance towards SE. Schwab, Andernacher 
Berichte, 1913-16. 


. COBLENZ (fig. 8). Internal dimensions of cella, 26 ft.x27 ft., 


Within an enclosure. Fragments of statues 1} times life-size of 
Mercury and Rosmerta. Entrance on E. Replaces earlier (pos- 
sibly late La Téne) building of wood about 173 ft. square. Bodweig, 
Westd. Zeitschr., xix, 13; Hettner and Jacobs, of. cit. 
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. POMMERN (Kreis Cochem), on the Moselle. Three temples, one 
dedicated to Mars Lenus. All about 20 ft. square, but of slightly 
complex plan. J. Klein, Bonn. Fahro., cl,62; Hettner and Jacobs, 
op. 

. PELM, in the Eifel, on the E. bank of river Kyll, 3 km. NE. of 
Gerolstein and about 35 km. WSW. of Mayen. Werth, Bonn. 
Fahrb., \ii, 56. 

. MURLENBACH. Probably a temple of this type, although only 
a single rectangle 30 metres square was found. Dedicated to 
Deus Caprio. In the temple were coins from Postumus to Con- 
stantine. Werth, Boun. Fahrb., \vii, 57; Hettner and Jacobs. of. cit. 
. NATTENHEIM (Kreis Bitburg). Internal dimensions of cella, 
204 ft. x 20$ ft. Probably dedicated to Fortune. Entrance towards 
S. Werth, Boun. Fahrb., \ii, 58; Hettner and Jacobs, of. cit. 

. MOEHN, near Trier in the Eifel (Landkreis Trier, on Trier-Bitburg 
road). Internal dimensions of cella, 35% ft. x 40 ft. Entrance 
towards SE. Floor of cella and portico raised about 4 ft. above 
surrounding level. Adjoining it on SW. is a smaller temple, the 
cella having an internal apse. Close by is another square temple 
and a theatre. Coins range to Arcadius; the temple was possibly 
destroyed by the Franks at the beginning of the fifth century. 
The main temple was dedicated apparently to a Celtic Mars. 
Fourth-century coins especially numerous, but two Celtic and six 
others of the first century A.D. were also found. F. Hettner, Drez 
Tempelbesirke im Trevererlande, Trier, 1901. 

. TRIER. S. of the Kaiser-Thermen, in the valley of the Altbach 
stream, between the Spitzmiihle and the slopes of the Heiligkreuz 
hill. Several temples and chapels have recently been excavated 
here, and some of them are of the present type. One was dedicated 
apparently to a goddess named Ritona; another, thought to have 
been destroyed in the first half of the fourth century, was dedicated 
to Mercurius peregrinorum and overlay the foundations of an 
octagonal building, which had apparently been destroyed by the 
German invasion of A.D. 259-60. Another, with apse and verandah, 
was of first- or second-century date. Amongst the others, one with 
verandah appears to have been dedicated to a native water-god in 
the form of a bull. One of the smaller chapels, likewise destroyed 
in 25y-60, was dedicated to the goddess Aveta and yielded numerous 
small clay figures, mostly of a seated mother-goddess. S. Loeschcke 
and J. Koehler, Trier und Umgebung, 1925, 64; T. D. Kendrick, 
The Druids (1927), 148. 

. DRONECHEN, near Trier, in the Hochwald, in the N. of the 
Roderbach valley, in the Naumdorf district. Internal dimension 
of cella, 29 ft. x 234 ft. Entrance to ENE. Situated, with three 
small ‘shrines’, within a square walled enclosure. The site was 
occupied as early as the third or fourth decade of the first century 
A.D. Two early La Téne burials lay near by ; but coins range to 
Arcadius. F. Hettner, Drei Tempelbezirke im Trevererlande, Trier, 
1gol. 

. GUSENBURG, near Trier. Internal dimensions of cella, 274 ft. x 25 ft. 
Entrance probably on E. Situated in an oblong enclosure. Seven 
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coins from Marcus Aurelius to Julia Mamaea. F. Hettner, Drei 
Tempelbeszirke im Trevererlande, Trier, 1901. 


SWITZERLAND 


. AVENCHES. Internal dimensions of cella, 30 ft. x 263 ft. Entrance 


towards NE. Yielded fragments of elaborately carved cornice, 
architrave, a large circular panel enclosing head. W. Cart, Anzeiger 
fiir Schweizerische Altertumskunde, ix (1907), 293. 

RUEYRES (Fribourg). W. Cart, Auzeiger fir Schweizerische Alter- 
tumskunde, ix (1907), 306. 


. BERN. Internal dimensions of cella, 284 ft. x 263 ft. Entrance on 


E. side. Thought to have been built early in first century A.D. 
on the site of a Gallic shrine, but no structural evidence of latter. 
Coins include a Helvetian silver coin and Roman coins from 
Augustus to Probus. Also nine brooches of La Tene III. Cross- 
wall near back of cella (cf. Silchester). Bericht der Romisch- 
Germanischen Kommission, xv, 1923-4, 28. 


AUSTRIA 


. BREGENZ. Two temples. Mitt. der K.K. Zentralkomm., xxiv 


1898, 157 ff.; Bonn. Fahrb., 128, 78. 


. ST. PAUL, 3 km. SE. of, on a hill-top on the eastern side of the 


Lavant valley. Internal dimensions of cella, 31 ft. square. There 
were abundant traces of burning. The remains included painted 
wall-plaster. The temple was set within a walled courtyard, and 


_near by was a Roman dwelling. The dedication was apparently 


to a local deity, Latovius, although dedications to Jupiter were 
also found. The finds included a Celtic silver coin and other coins 
ranging to Arcadius. The temple was rebuilt, as an inscription 
suggests, in the second half of the second century A.D., and traces 
of the earlier building were found underneath. R. Egger, Der 
Tempelbezirk des Latobius im Lavanttale (Karnten), in Anzeiger 
der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, philos.-hist. Klasse, 
1927, Nr. iii-iv. 
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Early Magnifying Glasses 


By H. C. Beck, F.S.A. 
[Read 1st December 1927} 


Tuere is a popular idea that magnifying glasses are a relatively 
modern invention, and that consequently all antique die-sinking 
and gem-cutting must have been done by people with very short 
sight, which is equivalent to having a magnifier permanently 
attached to one’s eyes. This idea is so prevalent that when 
ancient magnifying glasses are found, scholars go to the trouble of 
trying to find some other use to which they could be put, the 
favourite suggestion being that they must have been ornaments. 

Similar legends seem to have grown up round glass, and it is 
sometimes stated that the secret of making it has been lost and 
then rediscovered centuries later. This is probably true of one or 
two special glasses, but the usual varieties have been continuously 
made from very early times. The earliest date of its manufacture 
is not known, but rare specimens have been found in Egypt, one 
of which goes back to the Eighth Dynasty, whilst a piece in the 
Ashmolean is claimed to be First Dynasty if not Predynastic. The 
most important early piece, however, is the large piece of blue glass 
from Abu Shahrein in Mesopotamia, which dates about 3000 B.c. 

But whatever may have been the original date of the invention 
of glass, we know that by the fourteenth century B.c. there was 
a well-established centre of glass manufacture in Egypt, and a totally 
different one in the Aegean, where a technique was in use which 
did not penetrate into Egypt until a very much later date. Also, 
although the amount of transparent glass made in Egypt at that 
time was only a trifling proportion of the total output, much 
of the Aegean glass was transparent and a considerable amount 
colourless. 

The date of the first manufacture of colourless glass need not, 
however, limit us in finding a possible date for early magnifiers, as 
crystal was always to hand and the earliest magnifiers known are 
in that material. 

The first reference to a lens that I know of in literature is in 
the Comedy of the Clouds by Aristophanes, which was performed 
in 434 B.c. In the second act comes the following passage : 


‘ Strepsiades. You have have seen at the druggists that fine trans- 
parent stone with which fires are kindled ? 
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Socrates. You mean glass? 

Strepsiades. Just so. 

Socrates. Well, what will you do with that? 

Strepsiades. ‘When a summons is sent me I will take this stone, and, 
placing myself in the sun, I will, though at a distance, melt all the 
writing of the summons.’ 


The above passage shows that the use of burning glasses was 
known, although they were apparently a little confused as to their 
limits of usefulness. The writing was doubtless in wax, so could 
be easily melted by a lens, but not at a great distance. Pliny 
refers to a globe of glass which when held to the sun produced 
combustion. These references are before the blowing of glass 
was introduced. After that, the effect of filling a hollow spherical 
bottle with water must have been obvious. In fact Lactantius in 
A.D. 303 says that a glass globe filled with water and held in the 
sun could light a fire even in the coldest weather. 

Now lenses sufficiently good to make burning glasses would 
make magnifying glasses, the quality of which would depend on 
the accuracy or regularity of the curve. They would probably be 
of considerable size, say over 1% in. in diameter, but there is 
nothing to suggest their probable focus. 

There are in the Egyptian department of the British Museum 
two magnifying glasses which would make excellent burning glasses 
except for the tarnish. They are about 2% in. diameter, about 
3% in. focus, and would magnify three diameters. They have 
been ground, and are not merely cast. The flat surface has been 
ground against another flat surface with a rotary motion as at the 
present day. I do not know whether the convex surface has been 
ground in a concave tool on the modern method, but the regularity 
of the surface suggests it. 

A modern lens of this type and size is exhibited, and shows 
that if mounted on a board with a hole in it or some other simple 
mount, it would make a convenient lens for engraving or other 
fine work. 

One of these specimens in the British Museum (22522, 
Egyptian department) was found at Tanis and definitely dated 
A.D. 150 (see illustration). It is interesting to note how the type 
has continued, as it is very similar to some of a series of six 
magnifying glasses of assorted sizes in the Lavigerie Museum 
at Carthage. These date from the fourth to the sixth century 
B.c. and with them are three crystal magnifying lenses of the 
same date. 

The technical skill necessary for the manufacture of crystal 
lenses must have existed even in very early times, since elaborately 
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shaped quartz eyes were made for statues in the Fourth 
Dynasty. But the most conclusive proof as to the use of early 
magnifying glasses is the discovery this year by Mr. E. J. Forsdyke 
in Crete of two crystal magnifying lenses that date back at least 
as early as 1200 B.c. and probably 1600 B.c., as most of the 
small objects from the tombs where they were found are of that 
date. 

The larger of these is eight-tenths of an inch diameter and has 
a focus of about one inch. It would give a magnification of ten 


Magnifying glass from Tanis (+). 


diameters, which is rather more than that of the usual achromatic 
pocket magnifiers in use to-day. 

These are the only magnifiers of this period that I know, but 
I expect a number were made in glass and have corroded away. 
The glass would be of the Aegean type, which is much less stable 
than the Egyptian, and also the climate and soil would be probably 
less suitable for its preservation. Whatever the cause, very few 
glass objects have survived in Crete. 

We have not at present got any magnifiers from Mesopotamia. 
The so-called magnifying glass of Sargon is wrongly named, as, 
although it is polished, the surface is entirely irregular and it does 
not magnify. In that country also the glass, particularly the clear 
glass, from the earlier layers is generally in a very bad state of 
preservation. 
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The excellence and minuteness of some of the work in the 
objects recently discovered by Mr. Woolley and supposed to date 
before 3000 B.c. make it seem very probable that magnifiers were 
used, and the fact that crystal was then used makes one hope that 
further discoveries will enable us definitely to place the manufacture 
of magnifying lenses or crystals earlier even than these very 
important ones just found in Crete. 


A Bronze Age Refuse Pit at Swanwick, Hants. 
By F. Fox, F.S.A. 


Tue Bursledon Brick Company’s works are situated on rising 
ground north-east of the Southern Railway’s branch line from 
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Fic. 1. Map showing position of the Swanwick pit. 
(Reproduced from the Ordnance Survey Map with the sauction of the Controller of 
Stationery Office) 

Southampton to Fareham, and some 600 yards east of the tidal 
river Hamble, as shown on the plan (fig. 1). The geological 
formation is London clay; the beds have been exposed here to a 
depth of 40 ft., the section showing 13 ft. of humus on an upper 
stratum of brownish-red clay resting on a bed of grey clay. The 
country immediately around supports oak, hazel, and alder. 

Early in October 1927 I was informed that some ‘ strange 
objects’ were being found in the face of the cutting, and on 
visiting the works was shown a number of pierced cylindrical 
loom-weights. Many of these had been cast aside, either un- 
recognized or as being in too fragmentary a state for preserva- 
tion ; others had been trimmed up by the workmen in order to 
ascertain their nature. 

The site of the find was then examined. The weights were seen 
to have been deposited in a pit sunk in the clay. The face of 
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the pit had been exposed by the clay diggers to a depth of 93 ft. ; 
in this pit, in a well-defined zone, which may be termed the loom- 
weight zone, more loom-weights could be seen embedded at all 
angles, some intact, some fragmentary through bad firing, and 
their parts incorporated in the surrounding matrix ; some, how- 
ever, appeared to have been broken at the time of infilling. At 
this juncture I was shown a a of a saddle quern, tool-dressed 
(Appendix A), which was found by the workmen in the same 
zone. They were unable to identify this with any ‘grits’ pre- 
viously found in the surface workings." 

I first caused the loom-weight zone to be cleared ; a dozen 
weights were obtained. About eight, I understand, had been 
previously found by the workmen, making a total of twenty. It 
was evident after clearing the area that the bottom of the pit had 
not been reached ; I therefore had it further exposed, and at a 
lower level (104 ft.) a compact belt of charcoal 2 in. thick was 
reached (Appendix B). On the section reaching 17% ft., the 
infilling abruptly ceased on the top of the grey clay belt. It 
might be supposed that the unusual depth to which the pit was 
dug was due to the desire of the original diggers to obtain a clay 
suitable for their primitive pottery. This, however, is not probable, 
as there is no outcrop of the grey belt in the neighbourhood from 
which they could have gathered the knowledge of its existence. 
Moreover, the red and grey clays are used indiscriminately to-day 
for brickmaking. No trace of copper staining, not a vestige of 
pottery, bones, potboilers, estuarine or land shells, or other 
associated objects were found (except a few pebbles, such as are 
seen to-day in the top soil) throughout the whole infilling. 

This infilling was of a slightly greyer colour, doubtless due to 
infiltration from the humus through the loosely packed material 
which was still ‘workable’ for brickmaking. The infilling was 
undoubtedly contemporary throughout ; this is shown by the 
sharp and clearly defined outline of the pit, with no trace of 
weathering at the mouth or detritus at the bottom, such as would 
be noticeable if it had been long neglected. Fig. 2 shows the form 
and stratification of the pit. It measured 14 ft. in diameter at the 
lip, 7 ft. at the bottom. From the character of the loom-weight 
deposit it may be assumed that one or two primitive looms lay 
together, perhaps disused and broken, and were thrown in with 


* Subsequent to the preparation of this report I received from the foreman of the 
brickworks a second ‘grit-stone’, small (4-5 in. by 2-75 in.), roughly trimmed to a 
rectangular shape, with hollows for the hand grip on either side, and ground on the 
under face. ‘The ground surface was concave, and could not have been used with 
the quern. The stone was found close to the pit, at the junction of clay and humus; 
i.e. within the zone subject to disturbance by cultivation. 
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Fic. 1. Loom weights from Swanwick: weights 1, 2 lb. 8 oz. ; 
2, 1 lb. 2 oz.3; 3, 1 Ib.; 4, 2 lb. 2 oz. 
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Fic. 2. Palstaves from Swanwick 
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the soil. The belt of charcoal was so definite that on inspection 
from a distance it appeared as a black ribbon stretched across the 
face of the pit. This curious deposit is difficult to explain ; it 
certainly does not represent human occupation of the pit. 
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Fic. 2. Section of pit. 


The loom-weights (pl. x:v1u1, fig. 1) are of burnt clay, imperfectly 
fired, cylindrical, centrally pierced, and, as the figure and list of 
weights show, of four different sizes. These differences suggest that 
at least two varieties of stuffs were woven, requiring different ten- 
sions in the warp. The larger weights were the most numerous. 
Cylindrical loom-weights are probably to be assigned to the Bronze 
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Age in this country, the more common triangular examples being 
definitely of Early Iron Age date. One resembling our type (but 
slightly cone-shaped) was found by Mr. Garnet Wolseley in the 
late Bronze Age settlement on Park Brow,’ and our Fellow 
Mr. Reginald Smith in commenting on his finds mentions another 
for which Bronze Age association is fairly well established.’ 

These facts and inferences suggest late Bronze Age date, 
circa 1000-600 B.c., for the construction and filling of the 
Bursledon pit. 

Owing to intensive cultivation by allotment holders I have been 
unable to discover further signs of early occupation from surface 
investigation, but more, of course, may be revealed as the pit 
surface is exposed. In this connexion it is worthy of note that 
in June last a hoard of bronze palstaves, four in number, two 
being looped, were found in a hole three feet down within twenty 
yards of the refuse pit. This hole was carefully examined, but it 
showed no indication of human settlement. Three of the palstaves 
(one having been thrown away before they were reported to me) 
are in the Winchester Museum (pl. xiviu, fig. 2), having been 
presented by the Directors of the Brick Company. 

Examination of the charcoal layer of the pit by Mr. H. A. Hyde, 
M.A. (see Appendix B) shows that the hard-wood species, com- 
monly met with on the site to-day, were present some 2,500 
years ago. 

In view of the growing mass of evidence which tends to show 
that prehistoric man in Britain did not to any extent dwell on the 
clay lands, the existence of the Bursledon pit (implying near-by 
settlement) is interesting ; and the adjacent hoard may prove to 
be significant. Dr. Cyril Fox in commenting on the frequent 
presence of Bronze Age hoards in clay (forest) areas in the Cam- 
bridge region, and the scarcity of other finds of the period in such 
areas, came to the conclusion that the bronze-founders sought the 
forest because they needed a large supply of fuel close at hand.’ 
The Bursledon finds seem to present a similar problem, and the 
same explanation may, in default of one more promising, serve 
for both areas. 

I am indebted to Mr. R. C. Ashby, Director of the Company, 
for granting me every facility for research ; to the Accountant, 
Mr. W. Windebank, for first acquainting me with the finds ; and 
to Mr. F. Watts, leading hand at the pit-head, for his intelligent 
assistance. 

My thanks are due to my son for drawing the plan (fig. 2) from 


t Archaeologia, \xxvi, p. 5. 2 Joc. cit., p. 18. 
3 Archaeology of the Cambridge Region, pp. 62 et seg., and map 11. 
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ps measurements ; to Dr. F. J. North, F.G.S., National Museum 
of Wales ; and Mr. F. G. Colenutt, F.G.S., Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
for information bearing on the origin of the quern-fragments. 

Reports are appended from Dr. H. H. Thomas, F.R.S., of the 
Geological Survey, London, on the quern-fragment, and from 
Mr. H. A. Hyde, M.A., F.L.S., National Museum of Wales, on 
the charcoal, to both of whom I am greatly indebted. 


APPENDIX A 
Report on a fragment of a quern from the pit 


By H. H. THomas, Sc.D., F.R.S. 
Petrologist to the Geological Survey of Great Britain 


I have examined the specimen from the Bursledon brick pits and 
am quite convinced that it is one of the ferruginous grits from the 
Lower Greensand (Folkestone Beds). I quite agree that it is not 
quite similar to anything in the Hampshire Basin, but it would be 
quite easy to match it in the Lower Greensand area at the western 
end of the Weald, say between Midhurst and Hindhead. In our 
collections we have a very similar rock from Sledham Common, Mid- 
hurst. I think that the area mentioned above is the most likely 
source. 


APPENDIX B 


Report on charcoal from the black layer of the pit 


By H. A. HyDE, M.A, F.L.S., 
Keeper of Botany, National Museum of Wales 


The material submitted to me consisted of a number of lumps of 
dried clay in which charcoal fragments were embedded. 

The sizeable fragments were extracted by hand-picking, and ex- 
amined first under a hand-lens and then as opaque objects under 
a low power of the microscope. All the pieces picked out were 
identified, with one exception in which the structure could not be 
made out owing apparently to disorganization of the tissues. In all, 
thirty-eight separate identifications were made, twenty-two of oak, 
thirteen of hazel, and three of alder, as detailed below. 

Oak. Twenty-two determinations. The largest piece measured 
74mm. in cross section and 10mm. in height (1 mm. = 3/100 in. 
approx.). Five readings were made of the width of the annual rings ; 
this was found to vary, in different fragments, from 1-0 to 4-0 mm., 
with an average of 2-5 mm., indicating rather slow growth and, 
probably, use of scrubby trees as firewood. 

Hazel. Thirteen determinations. The largest piece measured 
6x 4mm. in cross section and 7 mm. in height. 
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Alder. Three determinations. The largest fragment measured 
8x 4mm. in cross section and 6mm. in height. The characteristic 
inward dip of the annual rings on crossing the broad rays was observed. 

The trees identified are just those which would be expected. As is 
well known, the typical plant association on clay soils in southern 
England is oakwood, very largely, with hazel undergrowth; while 
alder thickets are characteristic of poorly drained areas. 
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A Romano-British Settlement at Springhead, 
Kent 


By R. F. Jessup 


SPRINGHEAD lies in the valley of the Ebbsfleet, a small stream 
which joins the Thames at Northfleet, near Gravesend. At Spring- 
head the valley is crossed by the Watling Street in its course from 
Rochester to Dartford, and the valley between Springhead and 
Northfleet contained a considerable population in Romano-British 
times. 

Roman remains at Springhead have been turned up by the 
spade for many years past, Archaeologia Cantiana containing several 
accounts of the discoveries made. Two plates of illustrations 
appear in Roach Smith’s Collectanea Antiqua, and accounts of other 
important finds appeared in the 1845 volume of the Proceedings of 
the British Archaeological Association, in volume xiv of Archaeo- 
logia, and in volume i of the Archaeolgical Fournal. A small book, 
in various editions, by John Dunkin, a local printer, is useful for 
discoveries not noted elsewhere, but its accuracy in some matters 
is to be doubted. The late Mr. G. M. Arnold had a large collec- 
tion of pottery and bronze from Springhead, some of which is 
exhibited in Gravesend Library, but its exact provenance is not 
known. Road-widening operations in 1921 and 1922, when the 
old road was entirely destroyed to make way for a new arterial 
road, again drew attention to the area, and it is with these later 
discoveries that the present paper is most concerned. 

Springhead has with some reason been claimed as Vagniacae, 
a station mentioned in the Second Iter of the Antonine Itinerary, 
a work dating from the second or third century. It is there 
shown to be nine Roman miles from Durobrivae, which, it is 
certain, was Rochester on the Medway. If the distance from 
Rochester to Springhead is measured along the course of the 
Roman road it is St to be eight and a quarter miles, which 
agrees with the Itinerary distance on the basis of the Roman mile 
being eleven-twelfths of the English statute mile. Strict accuracy 
cannot be expected, as the Roman mile was measured by pacing. 
Vagniacae appears only once in the Itinerary, although it lies on 
the line of route of the third and fourth Iters, and this shows that 
it was quite a minor station, a posting-house probably, between 
Durobrivae and Noviomagus, the next station. It is not marked 
on the Peutinger Tables, which show Durobrivae and Noviomagus, 
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nor is it mentioned in the Ravenna List. A rectangular block of 
stone, said to be a milestone, was found at Springhead many years 
ago, and is now in Maidstone museum. It is illustrated in 
Hasted’s History of Kent. On one side is cut X, and this may 
have indicated the distance to Durobrivae. There is no indication 
of the customary milestone inscription, and the numeral is very 
small in comparison with the size of the block. 


Road Sections 


Early in the course of digging, a road section was exposed in 
Winfield Bank. It showed a layer of crude tiles laid horizontally 
on a foundation of broken tile, and as the section was but a few 
feet in length, it seems probable that it represented a pathway 
only, and not the main road. It may have been connected with 
an early domestic settlement here, to be noticed later. 

Figure 1 is a composite section made from evidence supplied 
from excavations west of the Gravesend-Swanley railway line. The 
excavations were all parallel with the line of the Roman road, and 
not across it, and the width of the road, therefore, could not be 
obtained. The road was about a foot below the present surface, 
and was composed of a foundation of coarse gravel 14 ft. to 2 ft. 
thick under a layer of fine pebbles grouted with chalk. Above the 
fine pebbles was an irregular line of large flints which perhaps 
formed the kerbstones. No indications of a surface were seen, as 
the greater part of the road material was removed by contractors 
during the construction of the arterial road. The fine pebble 
layer was composed of material from the basal bed of the Woolwich 
series which is exposed in several outliers near by. A small piece 
of Hadrianic pottery in the coarse layer was the only datable 
object recovered. Unlike roads at Richborough and Rochester, no 
rubbish-layers were present, and the road had not been remetalled 
at successive periods. 

Near Saint Mary’s Home, between Springhead and Dartford, 
another road section was exposed, consisting of- a disintegrated 
paving which overlay a calcareous foundation. Here again the 
section indicates a path rather than a high road. 

At the east end of Winfield Bank a tile arch was broken away by 
the workmen, and near it were found broken sherds and a bone 
pin. The site has yielded many burials, and the arch may have 
been part of an interment or of a shrine. A large rubbish pit in 
Winfield Bank contained most of the Samian ware and coarse 
pottery found during the excavations, bronze fragments, and bones 
of horses, oxen, and sheep. Portions of antler, sawn into short 
lengths for manufacture, came from the top of the pit, and with 
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them was a broken bone stylus (fig. 2). The flat end of the 
stylus, used to efface unwanted writing, recalls the advice of 
Horace, Saepe stilum vertas (to correct errors). Mr. Reginald A. 
Smith, who has examined the stylus, points out that the decora- 
tion is derived from the classical bay-leaf motive. The pottery 


DIAGRAMATIC ‘SECTION OF WATLING ‘STREET AT SPRINGHEAD 
The Section is along the line of the road,*and the irregular 
line of flint represents the kerbstones. 
‘oO. - — Ground Line 


Fic. 1. Section of Watling Street at Springhead. 


Fic. 2. Bone Stylus from Springhead (+). 


evidence shows that this pit can be dated early in the first - 
century A. D. 

A second pit was exposed at the east end of Winfield Bank, but 
it was barely touched, and the pottery obtained from it does not 
warrant any estimate of its date. A broken iron spur with rowel, 
a running of lead from a metal-worker’s hearth, and the usual 
oyster-shells were also found here. 

Between Springhead and Park Corner a smother kiln for the 
manufacture of ‘ Upchurch’ pottery was cut through. It was clay- 
lined and 3 ft. 8 in. in diameter. Typical specimens of pottery 
were seen in the kiln, and the appearance of these, especially as 
regards colouring and the clean fractures, was as fresh as though 
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they had recently been fired, so well had the brick-earth excluded 
the air. 


Samian Pottery 


Very little decorated Samian ware was found during the road- 
widening operations. A fragment of Form 29, Hadrianic, pro- 
bably from La Graufesenque, came from the road section west of 
the railway arch, and two small pieces, also Hadrianic, were found 
in the second rubbish pit. 

To the potters’ names already known from Springhead * I have 
been able to add the following :— 


OF AAN. Form 27. Maidstone Museum. This may bea stamp of 
the potter Amandus, a South Gaulish potter. The cup is a very 
good example and may well be pre-Flavian. Hofheim 1 ; 
Claudian, and Wiesbaden Old Site; Augustan. In Britain, 
Wroxeter; Claudian. Ritterling, Hofheim, p. 96. 

TIN. Fragment Form 18. Rubbish pit 1. FRONTINUS. A La 
Graufesenque potter who worked from Flavian times to the 
junction of the first and second centuries. Curle, Newstead, 
pp. 228 and 236 (Early Fort); Richborough Report, i, p. 69 
(late first century); Wroxeter Report, 1912, p. 52, A.D. 80-120; 
Walters, M. 648 on Form 18. 


PA@@=PASSENUS. Form 27. Pit 1. A La Graufesenque potter, 
Nero-Flavian. Carlisle, Colchester, and Leicester ; Nero-Flavian. 
Oswald and Pryce, p. 56. 


CVRM=CVRMILLVS. Form 27. A little-known potter of early 
second-century date. A stamp in the Guildhall Museum. Xich- 
borough Report, i, p. 67. 

CALETI M. Form 33, in Plumstead Museum. Caletus was an 
Antonine-Hadrianic potter of Lezoux. Pan Rock series. 

MAIORIS. Form 33. Hadrian-Antonine potter. Pan Rock series 
(late second century). Oswald and Pryce, p. 63. 

CniIM= CLEMENS. Form 33. A Rheinzabern potter represented 
at London, Wroxeter, York, and Leicester. 

MACRINVS. Form 33. A Lezoux potter chiefly Antonine (A. D. 
140-160). Richborough and Wroxeter; Antonine. A nest of 


pots found at Wroxeter in 1924 included one by Macrinus and 
was dated about 160 A.D. Richborough Report, i, p.72; Wroxeter, 


1912, p. 36; 1913, p. 54. 

These last three stamps came from Winfield Bank, probably 
from graves cut through by the workmen, but not from the later 
burials described below. 

The plain forms of Samian ware extend from the early first- 
century (rim of form 25 from pit 1) to the third-century form 


* G, Payne in Arch. Cant., vol. xvii, pp. 157-9. 
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Pottery from Springhead, Kent 


Vol. VIII, pl. XLIX 
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Drag. 33. An interesting example of this cup, with a graffito, 
AMADA, is now in Dartford Museum. Pit 1 contained repre- 
sentative pieces of forms Drag. 25, 16, 15/17, and Déchelette 67, 
and can therefore be dated early in the first century. The coarser 
pottery mentioned below would confirm this date. Pit 2, which 
was barely touched, contained Drag. 46, a late type of 18/31, and 
pieces of a mortarium in light red clay with scarlet slip, which 
has been dated at Silchester third to fourth century." Several 
pieces of red-ware, stamped with rosettes, came from above the 
road level near Springhead Tea Gardens, and can scarcely be 
earlier than the second half of the fourth century. 


Coarse Pottery 


The coarser pottery from rubbish pit 1 is of well-attested 
first-century types. A saucer of black Belgic 
ware, an olla with an oblique angle lip, and 
black ware flanged bowls with lattice pattern 
all point to an early date. Sherds of a red- 
dish ware containing grit particles suggesting 
Hallstatt technique were also noticed. 

From this pit came a piece of a first- 
century type mortarium, fig. 3, of cream 
clay, stamped with a retrograde stamp of 
BYCVS (fig. 4). The potter is difficult to 
identify. Knorr, Rottweil, quotes BYCCVS as 
being Vespasianic, and a BVCCYS at Stock- 
stadt may be an East Gaulish potter of the Fyg, 3. Mortarium Rim 
early second century. stamped BVCVS (3). 

C.I. L. xiii, 10010, 365. 
Walters, M. 2311, on a 27 from Colchester. 

Plate xxrx illustrates a group of pottery found during road- 
widening. The vessels lettered A, C, and D were found together 
with a woman’s skeleton in Winfield Bank, above the level of the 
first-century rubbish pit. They are of good technique, and may 
be fourth century. 


A. Wide-mouthed bowl with a curved rim, ornamented round the 
shoulder with a wavy scored line. A girth groove separates the 
neck from the shoulder. The clay is a hard, dark red with grey 
core, coated black. The rim, neck, and two zones round the body 
are polished, the neck carinated and base beaded. 


C. Bulbous beaker with two constrictions round the body. The high 
foot separated from the body by a flange, and the base hollow. 


* May, Silchester, pl. Liv, 95. 
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The upper part of the body coated with a white slip. Yellowish 

grey with a black core. 
D. Olla of black Belgic (Upchurch) ware. The neck separated from 
the body by a double girth groove, and a girth groove separates 
two bands of reversed notching on the bulge. Dark grey and 
slightly polished. 


Dunkin in his notes on Springhead mentions the discovery of 
human remains in the same area. 


E. Isolated: find south of the road. An indented beaker of black ware 
with a short conical neck and beaded rim. Six deep oval 


Fic. 4. Stamp of BVCVS (3). 


depressions round the bulge. Hard dark grey, bitumen coated 
and polished. Type dated A.D. 190-260. Whiting, Roman 
Cemetery at Ospringe, Group LXII, 214; Group LXIII, 216. 

B. From Winfield Bank, but precise provenance not known; found 
apart from vessels A, C, and D, and very probably with another 
interment. A pear-shaped olla with broad outbent lip, obliquely 
set. The body ornamented with nine groups of four vertically 
scored lines. At Ospringe a similar olla was dated late second 
century, and in Colchester Museum Guide, 5, 152, a similar olla 
is dated A.D. 133-200. 


As far as could be ascertained, no coins were found during 
road widening. Several isolated examples of Antoninus Pius, 
Allectus, and Hadrian have been found recently in the valley 
towards Northfleet, but these have been surface discoveries and 
of little use for dating. Roach Smith described a hoard from 
Springhead which was deposited in a.p. 273, when Tetricus, a 
Gallic usurper, stripped Britain of troops to fight abroad. A hoard 
in Cobham Park, some five miles east of Springhead along the 
Watling Street, was deposited during a period of insecurity about 
A.D. 350. 
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Two discoveries of human remains have to be recorded, and 
one has already been mentioned as being of the fourth century. 
On the south side of the road, opposite Pepper Hill Lane, a male 
skeleton was found, and with it an iron key, four feet from the 
surface. It was unaccompanied by any datable objects, but on 
general grounds it may be said to have been a burial in the 
cemetery which was on each side of the Watling Street. 

The occurrence of an early domestic settlement, represented by 
rubbish pit 1 on a site which was later to become a cemetery, is 
interesting. It seems that the domestic settlement was more 
Celtic than Roman, and it may have been made by the first in- 
vaders who settled on a site that was already inhabited. The 
cemetery can be dated with some accuracy. Both cremation and 
inhumation were used, and probably at a time when the one was 
giving place to the other in the middle of the third century. The 
pottery group found with a skeleton is rather later, and a gold 
‘ fob-chain’” now in the British Museum, from a burial on the 
other side of the Watling Street, may date from the same period. 

Springhead seems to have been at its zenith in the late third 
century, and to have declined in the early fourth century as a 
result of the activity of a band of Saxon invaders who advanced 
up the Thames and made a settlement at Northfleet. A pot of 
characteristic Saxon type was found near Springhead when the 
Gravesend-Swanley railway line was made. 

Acknowledgment of the kindness of the following is due :— 
Mr. Hubert Elgar and Mr. N. C. Cook of Maidstone Museum 
have given every facility for study of the material under their 
- care. Mr. Elgar has kindly supplied the photograph for pl. xtrx, 

and Mr. Cook made the cast from which fig. 4 is taken. Mr. S. 
Priest, F.G.S., gave particulars of the smother kiln, and Mr. 
Reginald A. Smith examined the stylus. Much assistance has 
been given by the Roads Department of the Ministry of Trans- 
port, who supplied an official schedule of discoveries and allowed 


the writer to examine the engineer’s records of the road-widening 
excavations. 
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The Basilica of Constantia, Cyprus 
By G. E. Jerrery, O.B.E., F.S.A., Local Secretary 


In the course of the winter of 1924-25 the remains of one of 
the largest fourth-century Christian churches, outside of Rome, 
were discovered on the site of the Byzantine city of Constantia 
in Cyprus by the Curator of Ancient Monuments. The church 
belongs to the Basilican type with five aisles and four rows of 
columns, a type which preceded the regular Byzantine or domical 
plan with its thick walls and abutments. Its dimensions, exclusive 
of remains of attached buildings, porches, etc., are 184 ft. from 
east to west and 148 ft. from north to south. The central nave 
is 38 ft. wide and the double aisles on either side cover a width 
of 52 ft. in each case, and the total area under its wooden roofs 
was consequently over 27,000 square feet. In the centre of the 
eastern wall is a semicircular apse of the same width as the central 
nave. 

This immense church was obviously the metropolis or cathedral 
of the reconstituted capital city of Salamis, known under the name 
of Constantia in the early part of the fourth century, so named as 
a compliment to the reigning Constantinian dynasty. 

Constantia was coming into existence about the year 330, 
shortly after the visit cf the Empress Helena, who seems to have 
had much to do with the recovery and prosperity of Cyprus after 
a series of disasters, including a great drought and several earth- 
quakes, through which the island had become depopulated. 

The presence of the Empress Helena contributed to, if it did 
not originate, a vast revival of industry and commerce, and the 
importation of a new and vigorous population from the Aegean. 
Many pagan temples were converted into monasteries or hermit- 
ages, and a regularly constituted hierarchy seems to have been 
founded. The third archbishop as he is reckoned, although 
the title is not quite so old as his time—Gelasios—was appointed 
in 325 possibly by the Empress Helena; he was present at the 
Nicene Council, but appears to have suffered martyrdom about 
the year 363, the last year of Julian the Apostate’s reign, a date 
which marks the end of pagan persecution of an official kind. 
His successor was the famous Cypriot, St. Epiphanios the Great, 
the friend of St. Jerome.’ 


* Hackett in his History of the Church of Cyprus has much to say about 
S. Epiphanios, Archbishop of Constantia. On p. 34 he refers to ‘ the famous metro- 
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The legendary church-building activities of Helena, more 
especially associated with Jerusalem and Rome, are also fully 
credited with erecting many churches in Cyprus. Under her 
initiative this great basilica of Constantia, closely resembling those 
of Jerusalem and Bethlehem, became the first great monument of 
resuscitated energy in the island, and would probably be the work 
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The basilica of Constantia, Cyprus: ground plan. 


of the emigrants from the Hellespont and the A2gean whom she 
is said to have induced to settle in Cyprus. 

The ruins of the church stand in a central position within the 
circuit of the city walls, which are still easily traced by their 
foundations. Massive foundations on which many column bases 
are still im situ mark out the different aisles of the building, and 
the different parts of the plan are easily traceable. The two nave 
colonnades, with their columns averaging 3 ft. in diameter, probably 
supported a stone entablature of the same style as at Bethlehem 
(the intercolumniation being 11 ft. 9 in., about 9 ft. clear bearing). 
Above this was the clerestory wall with its round arched windows 
supporting a wooden truss roof and ceiling. 
politan church which had been erected by the great Epiphanios’, and apparently 
gives as his authorities: Elmacin, Hist. Saracen. i. 4; Abul Pharag.. Chron. ; 
Theophanes (P. G. cviii. 701); Paul Diaconus, xix; Kedrenos (P. G. cxxi) ; 
and Chron. de Michel le Grand (Armenian) quoted by Sathas, ii, p. 22. 
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The stone columns formed of drums removed without much 
alteration from the neighbouring great Roman forum of the first 
century B.c. have been provided with new capitals and bases, but 
the latter are too much mutilated to admit of identification.” 

A singularly close resemblance to the design of the con- 
temporary basilica of St. Peter’s, Rome, exists in the division of 
the two side-aisles on either side of the central nave. They con- 
sisted of square columns or piers carrying arches to support a 
wall which carried the side roofs; the bases of these piers remain 
in situ. In Rome the columns were perhaps circular. 

The general plan of the outside walls of the basilica is clearly 
defined. On the west side there were three or five doorways (?) 
corresponding to the centre nave and side aisles ; these entrances 
will be more clearly defined when the narthex or atrium comes 
to be excavated. On the north and south sides were two doors 
on each side, 10 ft. wide, the jambs of which are still very well 
preserved to several feet in height. Exactly midway between the 
northern doors are the remains of a singular tomb built against 
the wall, measuring 16 ft. 3 in. by 4 ft. 9 in. including a small stair- 
case at the east end which seems to have led up to a floor covering 
the tomb chamber. This tomb although very well preserved was 
found quite empty., Near it, however, were found two interesting 
fragments of the original furniture of the basilica: a well-pre- 
served bronze hanging lamp with its short chains complete, § in. 
in diameter (precisely similar to the ‘gabatha’ illustrated in 
Smith, Dict. Ch. Ant.), and the fragment of an inscription on 
marble. This latter is of a particular interest because the only com- 
plete word upon it is ‘[{met]ropolis’ in Latin, the whole inscription 
having been in that language. Latin inscriptions are so rare in 
Cyprus that this find is of particular importance. It shows that 
Latin was used in the ecclesiastical world of the Levant at the 
period. 

On the south side is a minute chapel with @ circular altar 
in situ, formed of the upper portion of a column, which if con- 
temporary is remarkable. 

The eastern wall of the basilica is well enough defined with its 
great central apse, although it is evident that the building of a 
small church within this apse at a later time led to serious modi- 
fications ; one or two other small churches of Byzantine plan and 


* One of these columns has been ornamented in a curious way by cutting the 
necking under the acanthus capital into a circular wreath of leafage, an unusual 
treatment at any period. 

? Can this have been the tomb of the Archbishop over which the unseemly 
struggle took place in 403, as described by Hackett on p. 406? 
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construction have been built on the site of the east end and out 
of its ruins. 

The great apse, about 40 ft. in diameter, was an independent 
feature of the east end, and not embedded in the side chambers, 
north and south, in the way which was common with eastern 
churches of a later date. In the same way the basilica of Bethlehem 
had a straight east wall with the apse projecting from it." 

Along the eastern side of the basilica, chambers have been built 
in connexion with the small later church. One of these, looking 
like a miniature cloister, is fairly well preserved, and the columns 
of an ambulatory can be traced which have the appearance of 
Constantinian work—but they may be details used up by the 
Byzantine builders of the small church. 

The small church, in its plan, suggests the pre-Byzantine style 
although it must obviously be later than 650—the survival of an 
earlier style, unusual in other countries, is very common in Cyprus 
at all periods of its history. Close against this church, on its 
south side, has been built in much later times a common small 
village church of the usual Byzantine plan and construction with 
two naves (one for the altar, the other for the prothesis). 

The outside ashlar masonry of the apse still stands to a con- 
siderable height ; the east wall of the basilica was therefore built 
in a straight line, as was the case with the other great churches of 
the same date. 

It is evident that this great church of Constantia has been 
entirely destroyed by fire ; its walls and columns have been sub- 
jected to calcination at a great heat, which accounts for the 
fantastic appearance of many of the stones. This character of the 
ruins is accounted for by the history of the first Moslem raid on 
Cyprus about the year 637 or 648, when Constantia was com- 
pletely sacked and burnt to the ground. After this event the 
crumbling ruins would soon sink into their present heaps of 
debris, and in the course of a thousand years the charred and 
blackened stones would resume their natural colour. 

In the small church of modern proportions, which has been built 
within the east end of the ancient nave and the outline of the 
original apse and the nave colonnades, the apse is concentric 
with the ancient one, but only half its width. This little church 
of a later age has now shared the fate of its great predecessor and 
is only to be traced by foundations, whilst even its memory has 
been lost for a thousand years. 

The dedication of this metropolis is presumably unknown, but 
it is well authenticated that churches of the early Christians were 
* Vincent, Bethlehem, Paris, 1914. 
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consecrated and dedicated to the attributes of the divinity, much 
as the temples of paganism had been. 

Epiphanios the Great—the friend of St. Jerome, who wrote his 
life—must have been the archbishop of Cyprus (if such a title 
was in use at so early a period) when the Metropolis of Constantia 
was in course of building. By birth a Jew of Palestine he was con- 
verted at the age of sixteen, and is said to have died a centenarian 
in 403, after occupying the see of Cyprus for forty years. 

In all probability the plans of the great basilicas of the Levant 
belong to the period of the building of the Holy Sepulchre 
memorial at Jerusalem, but the progress of their erection must 
have been impeded by the emperor Julian and the revival of 
paganism ; and not much advantaged by the accession of the 
Arian emperor Valens. Perhaps we may imagine that under the 
auspices of the great Catholic emperor Theodosius (379-395) and 
his son .Honorius (395-425) these two churches of Bethlehem 
and Constantia, which resemble each other to a very great extent, 
were erected on the plans traditionally attributed to St. Helena. 
They are certainly of the Constantinian style, and have nothing 
in common with Byzantine principles of construction. 

Epiphanios and Jerome may have seen the completion of the 
two basilicas in which they were both so much interested. 

The famous monuments of Imperial times, built with all the 
resources of the Empire, were always characterized by a remarkable 
simplicity of plan and general proportions, and these principles of 
design seem to have continued throughout the Constantinian 
period of art and history. The basilica of Constantia was evidently 
planned on the simple lines of a great square hall with an apse 
some 40 ft. in width at one end, and the immense area within its 
walls was covered by an enormous wooden roof carried on the 
four colonnaded walls of the nave and aisles, exactly resembling 
the Bethlehem basilica only on a larger scale. 

It is of interest to observe the close connexion between the five- 
aisled churches of the fourth century and the famous synagogues 
of a century earlier. This peculiar plan seems to have originated 
in the great Jewish temples built under the auspices of the emperors 
Antoninus Pius and Alexander Severus within the district of 
Tiberias in the days of Rabbi Simon Jochai and the glorification 
of the Sanhedrin. The fashion of imitating the eastern basilica- 
synagogues was quickly taken up in Rome, and St. Peter’s and 
St. Paul’s were planned in accordance with the prevailing fashion 
during the fourth century. 

The close resemblance between early church- and synagogue- 
planning is very evident: the only difference is the absence of 
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any apse in the Jewish building. In both there would be a similar 
raised platform at one end or side of the interior. On this the 
Jew placed his Ark, surrounded by the ‘chief seats’, and the 
singers. On such a platform the Christian erected his altar-table, 
with the seats of the ministers, presbyters, and choir filling the 
adjacent apse. Similarity in the usage of the two buildings would 
impress the beholder, more especially at night when the per- 
petually burning oil lamps would be seen through the windows 
illuminating the interiors of both church and synagogue. 

The important synagogues of Galilee built under the patronage 
of the Antonines are covered with pagan or classic ornaments 
resembling the great pagan temples of the period. The great 
Christian churches are also characterized by the same classical 
style and proportions, the work of pagan masons and labourers 
employed by the government. 


CHRISTIAN BASILICAS, FIVE-AISLED, FIRST CENTURIES 


Date A.D. Name. Dimensions. Area. 
¢. 313. (St. Peter’s Rome. 380 x 212. c. 80,000 sq. ft. 
{St Paul’s F.L.M. Rome. 455 195. c. 88,725, 
St. John Lateran. 300 X 200. ¢. 60,000 __—»7» 
353. St. Maria Maggiore 
(originally 5 aisles). 325 X97. 6. 31,585 
C. 330. Basilica of Constantia. 184 x 148. 27,232 55 
C. 330. Basilica of the Nativity 
(Bethlehem). 151 XQ5- 14,345» 


In the above comparison of ancient Christian basilicas the areas 
of the Roman churches are such as have been traced beneath the 
modern buildings which occupy their sites. The plan of the 
Constantia church is practically intact, whilst the Bethlehem 
example still stands erect as a perfect example of the Constan- 
tinian style as it was built in the fourth century, with the addition 
of the transept of a later period, probably in the time of Justinian. 
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Mn Early Hall at Chilham Castle, Kent 
By A. W. Crapuam, F.S.A. 
[Read 1 December 1927] 


Tue castle of Chilham stands immediately to the west of the 
Jacobean mansion built by Sir Dudley Digges in 1616. Traditions 
of remote antiquity have long been associated with the site, but 
the record of discoveries of Roman remains during the building 
of the mansion is not circumstantial, and a tunnel driven through 
the mound under the ancient keep by a recent owner failed to 
reveal any trace of Roman age. Chilham was held under Edward 
the Confessor by Sired and was granted by the Conqueror to Odo 
bishop of Bayeux. It was held, under him, by Fulbert de Dover, 
and on Odo’s disgrace in 1084 it was granted to Fulbert in chief 
and became the head of his barony. The subsequent descent of 
the property need not detain us, as it has no bearing on the 
architectural history of the castle. 

The existing castle possesses a rather unusual feature in its 
polygonal keep, closely surrounded by a curtain-wall, which 
supports in one place a fore-building or annexe. It was the 
existence in the base of the outer wall of this fore-building of a 
large blocked arch which led to the investigations undertaken by 
Dr. Mortimer Wheeler and myself in September of last year, for 
this arch had no apparent connexion with the castle-building above. 
As a result we were able to establish the existence of an early 
hall, dating from before the erection of the castle, and to arrive at 
some conclusion as to its form and dimensions. 

The castle as it stands consists, as the plan will show, of an 
octagonal keep with a rectangular annexe on the south-east side, 
extending from the keep to the curtain ; the latter is of roughly 
rectangular form and closely skirts the main building. The keep 
and its annexe are of one build and date from about 1160, to 
judge from the mouldings of the window high up on the south- 
west side of the annexe. The building was entered, apparently, 
from the north-east side of the annexe, where a patch containing 
a sixteenth-century window marks the position of the former 
doorway. The existing entrance was cut through the outer wall 
of the great staircase and dates only from the sixteenth or early 
seventeenth century. The external faces of the keep were each 
provided with a central pilaster buttress, all of which have been 
cut back to the main wall-face. On the south face is a projection, 
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formerly faced with ashlar, and containing three garde-robe shafts. 
The apartment on the ground floor of the keep is of very irregular 
octagonal form and has been much altered; it retains on one 
walla rounded shaft and respond, a short distance from the angle, 
which is a very puzzling feature ; it presumably had to do with 
the original roof, either stone arch or main timber, but all its 
fellows have been cut away and the original arrangement can only 
be surmised. The upper floor of the keep has been completely 
modernized in the eighteenth century. 

That the original curtain-wall dated also from the twelfth 
century seems proved by the fact that the ashlar quoins of the 
annexe extend down only as far as the top of the existing curtain. 
This curtain, however, as it stands has been much reconstructed, 
probably in the fourteenth century, though there is little or no 
detail to help in dating the structure. 

The ground within the curtain is some six or eight feet higher 
in level than the immediately adjoining ground on the south-east, 
the curtain forming a retaining wall on this side. On the other 
sides, however, the curtain stands on an apparent mound which 
falls away abruptly to the north-west and west. The interior otf 
the annexe or forebuilding is carried down to the level of the 
ground outside and the lower parts of the walls of this building 
form the surviving remains of the early hall, with which we are 
immediately concerned. These walls are built almost entirely of 
flint-rubble masonry, regularly coursed and set in bright yellow 
mortar. The walls of the twelfth century forebuilding above 
coincide with the earlier walls below only on two sides, and there 
is evidence that the later north-east wall was carried on a heavy 
timber bressumer where it oversailed the earlier work. A small 
excavation proved that the early building <7 extended 
123 ft. in advance of the existing south-east wall, the foundations 
of the return wall being there uncovered. The early building, 
from the existing evidence of its remains and from these excava- 
tions, consisted of a single apartment (30 ft. by 19 ft. 4 in.) of 
two unequal bays divided by a lofty semicircular arch, 163 ft. in 
span and 183 ft. high to the soffit. This feature has plain rubble 
responds and an arch composed alternately of thin pieces of rag- 
stone and equally thin pieces of red sandstone, having much the 
size and appearance of Roman bricks. The arch is only visible on 
the inside face of the wall and has been blocked by rubble masonry 
differing alike from the early work and from that of the twelfth- 
century building which surmounts it. The arch was supported 
on the outer face of the original wall by flat buttresses, of one ot 
which the rude megalithic quoins are still visible incorporated in 
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the base of the later curtain. In the north-west wall of the early 
building are two original openings both with round arches. The 
opening in the middle of the wall is the rear-arch of a large 
external doorway nearly ro ft. high ;.it had a door-check with a 
chamfered angle, rendered in plaster, on the outer face and 
a draw-bar hole which is exposed in the modern cutting through 
the angle of the building. Built into the reveals of this doorway 
were two blocks of ashlar with rough diagonal tooling. The other 
opening leads to a projecting turret-staircase, built entirely— 
steps, newel, and walls—of rubble and having a single loop-light 
near its base. This loop had a heavy wooden lintel on the inside 
face, the socket of which still remains. A short distance up, the 
staircase was destroyed, and the entrance blocked, by the twelfth- 
century building. There was ample evidence that the whole 
internal surface of the building was plastered, the arches retaining 
traces of rough mortaring showing the marks of centre-boards 
and an outer plaster coat brought to a fair face. The side walls 
stand to a considerable, perhaps their original, height but have 
no trace of window-openings. 

It would be unwise to dogmatize upon the nature or purpose 
of this singular building, but I shall nevertheless venture upon 
a few observations. It seems certain that the structure was 
domestic in character, for its walls are nowhere more than 33 ft. 
thick, and it seems likely that we have here a domestic hall of 
two bays with a masonry arch, serving as a roof-principal, between 
them. In this case the roof would be gabled and the hall lighted 
by a series of dormers in the roof. The chief objection to this 
theory is the stair-turret, which could not have led to an adjoin- 
ing building either to the north-west or north-east, one side being 
ruled out by the external doorway and the other by the loop of 
the stair itself. The alternative theory that it led to an upper 
story over the hall seems, on the face of it, the more reasonable, 
but the fact that any such upper story must have been 20 ft. 
above the ground-floor to clear the cross-arch implies a type of 
structure otherwise unparalleled at that age. It is possible, however, 
that the stair led only to a parapet-walk at the base of the roof or 
to some timber annexe which was not large enough to interfere 
with the two openings mentioned above. 

The date of the building is equally indeterminate, but the 
general character of the work is undeniably early. It must 
certainly date from the eleventh century, but while certain features 
like the masonry of the arch and the quoins of the buttress point 
to a pre-Conquest date, the doorway and stair-turret are certainly 
of post-Conquest character. The structure, in any case, cannot 
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be far removed in date from that event. The sequence of develop- 
ment of the structure as a whole is, on the contrary, comparatively 
clear. Some time after the erection of the early building its 
south-east half was pulled down, the central arch blocked, and a 
mound of earth piled against its north-west face, blocking the 
doorway. About the middle of the twelfth century the mound 
was probably flattened and the existing keep with a curtain 
erected upon it. We thus have three distinct phases—the 
domestic hall, the earthen motte, and the twelfth-century keep, 
all quite distinct from one another—a sequence which I believe 
is unparalleled elsewhere in this country. 

Our thanks are due to Sir Edmund Davis, the owner of the 
castle, for permission to make these investigations and for supply- 
ing the necessary labour ; to Messrs. Ricketts and Shannon, the 
tenants, for similar permission, and to the Secretary of this Society 
for making the necessary arrangements. 
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Notes 


Bronze Age pottery from Bucks.—During the construction of a 
house at Tyringham, near Newport Pagnell, workmen came upon one 
or more burials after cremation, which have been investigated by our 


Bronze Age pottery from Tyringham, Bucks. 


Fellow Mr. F. W. Bull, Local Secretary. The larger vessel here 
illustrated is 10-2 in. high, largely reconstructed from fragments which 
show neatly executed impressions of a cord, with some variety on the 
overhanging rim. With this were found cremated bones, and the 
cinerary urn was accompanied by the smaller vessel, recovered intact, 
which is certainly of the food-vessel type, but a diminutive specimen 
which might have taken the place of the ‘incense cup’ often found 
with cremations. It is of rather darker ware, with the outside and 
inner face of the lip covered with incised chevrons or zones of dashes 
sloping in alternate directions. The height is 3-1 in. and the diameter 
at the mouth 3-9 in. Though well finished in other respects it does 
not stand level. The find is worth recording, not only for the associa- 
tion of two methods of decoration, but also on account of the extreme 
scarcity of cinerary urns in the county, only one of this kind being 
recorded by Abercromby (Wycombe), though the type is known from 
the adjoining county of Northampton (see nos. 87 and 93). 
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Encrusted urns-—Dr. Cyril Fox, F.S.A., forwards the following 
note :—Subsequent to the publication of my paper on encrusted urns 
of the Bronze Age (Antig. ¥ourn. vii, 115), Dr. R.. W. Reid drew 
attention (Antig. Fourn. vii, 517) to two from Aberdeenshire, not on 
my list; and I am now able to add a third example, recently brought 
to light in county Dublin. The information and photographs were 
kindly supplied to me for publication by Mr. L. S. Gdgan, of the 
National Museum of Ireland, with the concurrence of the Curator of 
Irish Antiquities, Dr. Adolf Mahr. The urn, of which only fragments 


Probable restoration of urn from 
co. Dublin (3). 


survive, was unearthed many years ago, possibly as far back as 1908, 
at Jamestown, Stepaside, S. co. Dublin. The site, which was and is 
in process of excavation as a sand quarry, is a sheltered upland under 
the shadow of Three Rock Mountain, overlooking Dublin Bay from 
the south. It was probably a Bronze Age cemetery, for two ‘food- 
vessels’ of late character, one containing calcined bones, the other 
associated with a skeleton in a cist, have been recovered, and are now 
in the National Museum of Ireland. The occurrence of other skeletons 
has also been reported. a 

The encrusted urn fragments are said to have been found in a cist, 
but Mr. Gégan has found it difficult to obtain reliable information 
from the workmen on this point. 

The photograph (pl. LII) shows portions of the rim, neck, shoulder, 
and body. The rim and neck are very elaborately decorated externally 
in two zones, ‘A’ and ‘ B’, defined by horizontal lines; the upper shows 
rosettes or rings divided apparently by diagonal lines, the lower a 
succession of chevrons with rosettes in each interspace. Both encrusta- 
tion and background are enriched with incised decoration. The inner 
aspect of the rim also shows incised ornament. The shoulder of the 
urn (fragrnent ‘C’) apparently has one zone of chevrons with rosettes 
in the upper spaces; below this the encrustation is in larger panels, 
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tending to rectangular forms, without rosettes, and with the incised 
decoration less emphatic (see fragments marked ‘D’). Mr. Gdégan 
notes that these latter fragments indicate a vessel with ‘a rapid fall- 
away, a conical not a rounded form’. 

The material, though scanty, is thus sufficient to establish the type. 
The sketch represents the probable form of the urn, and the apparent 
range of its decoration. It was biconical, but the mode of reconcilia- 
tion of the upper and lower planes is not certain. This is because 
the fragments attributable to zone 3, as Mr. Gogan informs me, are 
few and small. 

We have, it is clear, another example of the full development, before 
decay had set in, of the encrusted technique in pottery decoration. 
Urns of this class are so individual (and hence their great interest) that 
an exact parallel cannot be expected ; but a close parallel is the Newry 
urn figured by me in Anzig. Fourn. vii, pl. XxIv. The greater elabora- 
tion of the upper zones with the rosettes confined to these zones, the 
’ tendency to squareness in the ornament of the lower part, and the 
shallowness of the incisions thereabouts, together with the conical 
form of the vessel, may be emphasized in this connexion. A parallel 
to the design of the two upper zones of the Jamestown urn may, 
moreover, be seen in the urn from Comber, also figured on pl. XXIV of 
my report. 

The reader will notice, in the left-hand bottom corner of the photo- 
graph of the Jamestown urn fragments, a triangular object. This is 
a weathered piece of slate said to have been found close to the pot- 
sherds. Concerning it Mr. Gdégan writes : ‘This seems to have been 
the tool used in the decoration of the urn. It has been tested in the 
notched ornament on the face of the urn, but especially in the decorative 
notches of the inner rim, where they are more definite than elsewhere. 
The notching varies in character in different parts of the decorative 
scheme, but in each case the tool fits by simply adjusting the slope.’ 

The chief conclusions drawn from my inquiry into the distribution 
and character of encrusted urns were (1) that they were evolved from 
the food-vessel of north Britain and (2) that the provenance of the 
more developed (and therefore later) examples indicated a movement 
of population from Scotland to the coasts of Ireland and Wales. 

These conclusions receive support from Dr. Reid’s examples and 
Mr. Gdgan’s discovery. The former figured a very important transi- 
tional urn from Skene, Aberdeenshire, of food-vessel form with lugs 
and zigzag encrustation, of the same character as no. 3 of my report 
(pl. Xx). The new Irish urn is of the elaborately decorated type which 
was shown in my paper to be characteristic of, and confined to, 
Ireland and Wales. 


Excavations at Coldrum—Mr. E. W. Filkins sends the following 
note :—In 1g1o the late Mr. F. J. Bennett, F.G.S., and I began 
excavations within the dolmen. The results of these operations were 
embodied in two papers read before the Royal Anthropological 
Institute by Mr. F. J. Bennett, followed by Sir Arthur Keith, F.R.S., 
who dealt with the human remains found. For a multiplicity of 
reasons, the excavations were not resumed until 1922, when, with the 
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assistance of my friend Mr. Charles Gilbert of Gravesend, and financial 
grants from the British Association and the Society of Antiquaries, 
work was restarted. 

The whole of the site had grown into a miniature jungle, which had 
to be cleared. - The dolmen itself was undermined with animal burrows 
and a large stone in the foreground was slipping. Shoring was erected, 
concrete inserted under all the stones where necessary, and the dolmen 
made safe. This work completed, the excavation of the interior was 
begun at the stage at which the 1910 attempt was stopped. A few 
human bones were found mixed with the soil, some resting upon a large 
oval-shaped stone spanning the width of the dolmen, near the west end. 
A trench appeared to run under this stone, which was raised, revealing 
a cross-shaped trench underneath, in which were a few human bones, 
Gradually, the whole of the interior area was excavated, and more 
bones found. These have been handed over to Sir Arthur Keith, 
F.R.S., at the Royal College of Surgeons, in whose keeping are the 
human remains found in 1910. Excavations were made externally 
round the back and sides of the dolmen, but I am reserving details 
until the exploration has been completed. Excavations were also 
made along the base of the only vertical stone (exclusive of dolmen) at 
the foot of the bank north of the dolmen. There is evidence that it 
has always occupied this position, and has not slipped down the bank 
from a higher level, as has often been surmised. In 1923 the recumbent 
stones at the rear of the dolmen claimed our attention. These form 
roughly three sides of a square, some stones being partially buried. 
They have now been fully exposed to view, and, in addition, five other 
stones previously buried have been revealed. Several were raised, but 
nothing was found below them. This completed the season’s work, 
and, beyond keeping the site cleared, nothing further was done until 
1926, when another buried sarsen was unearthed. Last year the 
weather did not permit further work, but it is hoped during the 
coming summer to complete the explorations. 


Excavations in the Bran Ditch, Cambridgeshire —Mr. T. C. Leth- 
bridge, F.S.A., sends the following :—The investigation of the great 
Cambridgeshire dykes, begun by our Fellow Dr. Cyril Fox on behalf 
of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, led to the discovery of 
Romano-British debris under the two largest dykes (the Devil’s Dyke 
and Fleam Dyke). Dr. Fox also started operations on the Bran or 
Heydon Ditch, which, like the other two, blocks the approach into 
East Anglia from the Midlands, extending in a straight line from 
Forest to Fen. Dr. Fox dug numerous sections (see Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society's Proceedings, vol. xxvii) across the fosse and was 
thereby able to estimate the size and form of the work, although the 
ramp had in most places completely disappeared. At two spots his 
sections revealed human skeletons, one in the bottom of the fosse and 
another on the supposed site of the vallum. At the Fen end (north- 
west) of the ditch several fragments of Romano-British pottery were 
found on the floor of the fosse. 

In the summer of 1925, with the help of our Fellow Dr. W. Palmer, 
I dug a further section across the ditch at the spot where the Icknield 
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Way is supposed to cross it. The only result of this investigation was 
to show that no solid chalk causeway across the ditch existed here, as 
had been reported by Beldam (Archaeological Fournal, vol. xxv, p. 36). 
The fosse was somewhat larger at this point than at the north-western 
portion examined by Dr. Fox. 

In the summer of 1927, owing to the generosity of one of the 
members of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, I was, with Dr. 
Palmer’s help, enabled to carry out four months’ continuous digging on 
the ditch. A month spent at the north-western extremity showed 
that while Romano-British pottery occurred sparingly all along the 
floor of the ditch, the edges of its fractures were abraded as if from 
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years of weathering on cultivated ground. There were no signs of 
hearths or occupation of the ditch, and we were forced to the conclusion 
that the pottery had fallen into it at some date subsequent to its con- 
struction, and was of no value for dating purposes. 

We then decided to investigate the area where Dr. Fox had found 
the skeleton on the line of the vallum (Section D of the Report). Our 
efforts resulted in the discovery of fifty skeletons buried in very shallow 
graves in the chalk and laid with feet to the east, approximately 
parallel to one another. Some of these bodies were covered with 
a band of chalk rubble about a foot thick and some twenty feet wide, 
which was evidently the remains of the vallum (see diagrams). There 
was no break in the character of the rubble above the bodies, which 
were certainly buried before the rampart was thrown up. One skeleton 
had an iron knife of typical Anglo-Saxon form at his hip and an iron 
hook on the opposite side, showing that he had been buried with his 
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belt on. Potsherds of an Anglo-Saxon character occurred in the filling 
of some of the graves, together with the perforated ‘bung’ foot of 
a late Romano-British Castor-ware beaker. There was, in our opinion, 
no doubt that many of the bodies had had their heads cut off, and the 
severed heads and necks were frequently placed in the wrong grave. 
Displacement or absence of some limbs suggested that burial in many 
cases took place long after death. There was no sign of the displace- 
ment usually to be observed when later burials have been interred on 
ground already occupied. In fact it seemed to us that at some period 
after the Roman occupation a massacre (chiefly or entirely of men) 
had taken place, and the victims had not been given decent burial for 
several weeks. 

On either side of the bodies were two parallel ditches about six feet 
broad and continuous, at any rate to the south-west, for many yards. 
Beyond the bodies numerous holes between the ditches suggested that 
prior to the construction of the main ditch an obstacle consisting of 
two small ditches with palisading between them existed at this point. 
The skeleton of a newly-born child (or foetus) by a stake-hole was 
possibly a sacrifice. 

At the north-west side of the bodies a large pit in the chalk caused 
the deviation of the main fosse observable on the map. The vallum 
continued over the filling of this pit, inwhich two Romano-British bronze 
brooches were found. It is possible that this pit has no connexion with 
the earthwork and was used for agricultural purposes at an earlier date. 

Our excavations have demonstrated the existence of two distinct 
barriers on the line of the present parish boundary. They suggest 
that the flimsy obstacle of two little ditches and palisading may have 
been overwhelmed at some time in the Saxon period, and the defenders 
slain. The work was then apparently reorganized as a wide and deep 
ditch (18 ft. by 7 ft.) with a wide berm (15 ft.). The invasions of East 
Anglia by the pagan Mercians under King Penda in the seventh 
century might well account for both massacre and reorganization. It 
is hoped to publish a detailed report in the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society's Proceedings. 


Five armlets of the Viking period.—Mr. E. Neil Baynes, F.S.A., 
sends the following note:—Some thirty years ago, when limestone 
was being quarried on the north coast of Anglesey for the works of 
the Manchester Ship Canal, five silver armlets or bracelets of the 
Viking period were discovered in the course of operations. They were 
acquired by a local antiquary and recently passed into my possession 
from his widow. 

There are at least three place-names in Anglesey which suggest 
a Scandinavian origin. They are the Stacks (north and south), the 
Skerries Islands, and Priestholme or Puffin Island. It should be noted 
that these points are all on the sea-coast and at spots which would be 
of importance to navigators as there are lighthouses at the South Stack, 
the Skerries, and near Puffin Island. There is no sign of permanent 
occupation in any part of the island. 

Authentic details as to the finding of the armlets are either confused 
or not forthcoming, as most of the men who worked in the quarry, 
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called the Dinorben quarry, are either dead or have left the district. 
The quarry is at the extreme east corner of Red Wharf Bay (Traeth 
Céch), and it is fairly clear that the armlets were discovered either in 
the soil, which was removed before the rock was drilled for blasting, 
or else among the fallen rocks after a blast. The cliff at this spot is 
about 50 ft. high. 

The armlets, although they are made of silver, which is a soft metal, 
show no signs of wear, and it is unnecessary to assume an invasion in 
force—at all events at the time when the armlets reached the island— 


Viking armlets from Anglesey (4). 


and bartering for corn or some other commodity is not impossible. 
The five armlets are penannular and the three examples illustrated 
bear a decoration formed by metal stamps, two or three stamps having 
been used in each instance. The fourth shows a simpler design produced 
by one serrated stamp, while the fifth has merely been cross-stamped 
with a chisel-shaped tool. The ends of the first three have been 
blunted, but those of the others are tapered. The weights are as 
follows: 1,225, 1,230, 1,265, 1,526, and 1,687 grains. 


A crucifix from Spaldwick, Huntingdonshire —Dr. J. R. Garrood, 
Local Secretary, sends the following note:—The crucifix illustrated 
was dug up by Mr. Carter in his garden; it lay at a depth of 2 ft. - It 
is of gilded brass and crude workmanship. The cross proper is less than 
#; in. thick and the figure is brazed or soldered to it. The general 
dimensions are: height 3 in., breadth 333, in., width of the arms @ in., 
and weight 45-5 gramme. The head and arms of the cross terminate 
in trefoils, but the foot bears a thin curved piece of metal accidentally 
bent back on one side, which may have served as an attachment to 
some other object. The back shows traces of solder and a tag of 
metal, which may indicate attachment to a book-cover. The hands 
and head are continuous with the trefoil terminals—the one at the 
head is on the face of the cross, the lateral ones project beyond the 
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bar. The figure is distinctly smaller than the cross and no part 
projects ; it is erect ; the head, which is bowed slightly to its right, has 
either very long hair or some sort of headdress; the crown of thorns is 
I think indicated, and the beard is shown. The top of the head is in 
line with the upper edge of the bar. The arms are raised at the 
shoulders and slope downwards: they do not appear to be carrying the 
weight of the body. A fairly large loin-cloth covers the lower part of 


Crucifix from Spaldwick, Hunts. (+). 


the body and reaches half-way down the thigh, the right leg is slightly 
flexed, the left is straight, the feet are crossed, and I think a nail is 
shown; the modelling of the hands is too crude to show the presence 
of nails there. The feet appear to rest upon the curved piece of metal 
referred to. Many of the features seem to be those of the early cruci- 
fixes, the live, erect, and uncontorted figure, the horizontal arms, and 
support for the feet, but the nail and crossed feet point to a later date. 
The end of the fourteenth century has been suggested. 


Sword of the Viking period.—The following discovery has been 
communicated by our Fellow Captain Acland, Hon. Curator of the 
Dorset County Museum; and the work of preservation has been 
carried out under Dr. Alexander Scott, in the laboratory of the British 
Museum. The hilt and about half the blade have survived, and came 
from the bed of the river Frome at Wareham, Dorset, during the 
rebuilding of the South Wareham bridge in 1927, to replace the 
bridge of 1778, and while the work was in progress the piers and 
abutments of a much earlier bridge (probably of the twelfth century) 
were revealed. The sword was found in a bed of gravel several feet 
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below the present bed of the river, during the construction of a coffer- 
dam at the east of the north pier of the new bridge. Nothing else was 
found in close connexion with the sword, but some iron bars and an 
axe-head were recovered near it at a somewhat higher level. The blade 
is concave along the middle of both faces, with a bevel 4 in. deep on 
both sides, the extreme breadth next the guard being 24 in. There 
are no clear traces of lettering on the blade. Careful cleaning has 
brought out the elaborate decoration of the guard and pommel, and 
the wooden grip of 33 in. has also been treated, that portion of the 
hilt being seldom found in position. The process of ‘damascening’ 
consisted of roughening the iron surface to hold thin plates of silver 
and copper which were beaten in, and the pattern in the present 
instance is made up of a row of spindle-shaped members with vertical 
lines at each end of the guard and pommel on both faces, similar lines 
of copper with broken lines of silver being well preserved on the top 
of the guard (on either side of the grip). The semicircular part of the 
pommel is much rusted, and bears only a trace of damascening. Its 
shape is clearly a simplification of the three lobes of pagan times, and 
helps to date the sword, as many of the period have been classified 
and to some extent dated by Jan Petersen in De Norske Vikingesverd : 
en typologisk-kronologisk Studie over Vikingetidens vaaben (Kristiania, 
1919). It seems to be a cross between his types U (tenth century, 
perhaps Anglo-Saxon) and X (early tenth century?); and the 
damascening design bears some resemblance to his fig. 121 (type T, 
about 950-1000). The Dorset specimen may therefore be native 
work about 950 A. D., and will be preserved in the Dorchester Museum, 
on loan from the Dorset County Council, under whose authority and 
supervision the bridge was rebuilt. 


Seal of the Collegiate Chapel of St. Mary and the Angels, York.—On 
15 March, Prebendary J. F. Chanter, F.S.A., exhibited the matrix of 
the seal of the canons of this college, which has been in the possession 
of his family for some years. It is interesting to note that apparently 
the same matrix was exhibited to the Society on 6 December 1827 by 
Mr. John Caley, F.S.A., and is described and illustrated in Archacologia, 
xxii, 423. It was then in the possession of Sir Francis Freeling, Bart., 
and was stated to have been recently found on the coast near Dunwich, 
Suffolk. 

The matrix is of bronze, pointed oval in shape and measures 70 mm. 
by 44mm. The design consists of the figure of the Virgin, the head 
cut in very high relief, crowned, sitting on a bench, at each end of 
which is a candle in a candlestick, with the Child seated on her left 
knee. Above her head are two half-figures of angels issuing from 
clouds and supporting her crown, above which is an eight-pointed star. 
Above the angels is a small canopy. Below, under a trefoil arch, is 
a half-figure of the founder, Archbishop Roger de Pont-l’Evéque, wear- 
ing mass vestments and mitre, in prayer to the right. The legend in 
Lombardic capitals reads : 


8S’ CARORICOR CAPELLE BE MARIE ET ARGELOK EBOX 
The date is about the middle of the thirteenth century and the matrix 
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therefore may possibly have been made on the reconstitution of the 
college in 1258. 
An examination of the matrix discloses the interesting fact that the 
present is not the original design. It is obvious that a canopy with 
side-shafts and either a lower arch or an aureole have been filled in 
with some white metal and the surface re-engraved. The candlesticks 
have been engraved on the filling of the shafts; the head of the Virgin 


Matrix and impression of the seal of St. Mary and the Angels, York. ° 


and the star have been cut through the lower arch, as have also the 
arms of the angels, while the bodies and heads of the angels overlie 
the upper arch of the canopy. The right-hand side of the lower arch 
has a pearl border. It is difficult to say whether this is an old matrix 
reused or whether.an earlier design was discarded after the engraving 
had proceeded but a little way. The extraordinarily deep cutting of 
the Virgin’s head is in favour of the former view, but on the cther 
hand, where the filling can be seen in section, it is clear that the original 
engraving was very shallow, which makes the latter view at least 
probable. It should perhaps be noted that in the description in 
Archaeologia no mention is made of this filling of an earlier design. As 
it is unlikely that this would have escaped notice, it may be presumed 
either that the surface was then covered with some form of patina 
which made it invisible, or that the matrix then exhibited was not the 
present one but a cast or other copy of it. As, however, the matrix 
probably came into Prebendary Chanter’s family through Lady Gooch 
of Benacre, a few miles from Dunwich, the former suggestion seems 
the more likely. 
Cc2 
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A new coin from Richborough.—Mr. J. W. E. Pearce communicates 
the following :—A bout four hundred Richborough ‘surface’ coins, which 
reached the British Museum after Mr. F. S. Salisbury’s list was com- 
pleted, were given to me for classification. With one exception they 
were of no special interest, and will be listed in due course. The 
exceptional coin was as follows :— 


Obv. DOMINO CA[ES] CENSERIS. Bust, diad., dr. and cuir., r. 
Rev. (Legend and mint-mark illegible). Soldier spearing fallen 
horseman. 
342. Size 18 mm.; weight 27-2 grs. 


On the Qédv. the second word is almost certainly as given above. 
The last letter of the name may possibly be C, but is probably S. 
On the Rev. there are faint traces of a legend, which was certainly 
not the Fel. temp. reparatio usually associated with the type, and of 
an exergual mintmark. 


Coin of Censeris (+). 


A reference to the illustrations to Mr. Salisbury’s note in the 
Antiquaries Fournal, vol. vi, pp. 312-13, will show the intimate con- 
nexion between our coin and the coins there represented. The only 
important difference is in the lettering, which is much superior on our 
coin to that of Sir Arthur Evans’s famous ‘ Carausius II’. 

The Constantine of Sir A. Evans’s coin is identified by him with 
the usurper Constantine III who in A.D. 408 carried across the last 
Roman troops from Britain to Gaul. The Carausius Caesar, unknown 
except from this coin and that which was the subject of Mr. Salisbury’s 
note (another from the same die has since been discovered by Mr. 
Mattingly), must have regarded himself as his deputy, acknowledged 
or unacknowledged, in Britain. Our coin, therefore, can be assigned 
to a period following closely on the Roman withdrawal. 

It is significant that these coins have been found only in Britain. 
They contrast strongly with the Gallic coinage of Constantine III, 
which is of the normal type, and their evidence suggests that the 
Romans of Britain, abandoned by their legitimate emperor, break in 
their turn with the traditional coinage of the reigning family. They 
adopt a novel style in the Oédv. legend, and for the Rev. they go back 
to the types associated with the less harassed days of the Constantine 
dynasty. The title of ‘ Caesar’, too, which had been in abeyance for 
fifty years, is revived, seemingly as part of the separatist policy forced 
upon them. 

There is, it is true,a siliqua of Constantine III of more normal type 
with mint-mark SMLO, which Sir A. Evans is inclined to attribute to 
London. But even so, we may conjecture that the activity of the 
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London mint, at the best very fitfully exercised in these later years, 
had ceased with the departure of Constantine to the Continent, and as 
he maintained himself there till 411, we have a clear space of two or 
three years for the rise’ of Carausius and the change in the style of the 
coinage. 

The adoption of ‘ Fel. temp.’ reverse types is interesting and requires 
an explanation such as that suggested above. If the ‘fallen horseman’ 
type alone occurred, it would be less significant, as this seems to have 
exercised a curious fascination in the outskirts of the empire. There 
is a remarkable group of coins, hitherto, I think, unexplained, in which 
it occurs in barbarous overstrikes of legitimate Constantinian (never, 
it would seem, of Valentinian or Theodosian) issues. These, however, 
must be too early to have any connexion with our present subject, 
and the reverse of Sir A. Evans's coin, at any rate, cannot be due to 
mere purposeless imitation. 

There remains the question: who was Genseris or Censeris? One 
naturally thinks first of the Vandal Genseric whose abilities and re- 
sources might well have enabled him to extend his power into Britain, 
but neither the British chroniclers nor Procopius, who devotes much 
space to his career, give us any support here. We are left to fall back 
on the statement of Procopius that after the Roman withdrawal Britain 
remained under ‘tyrants’, and must assume that Genseris was one of 
these. His name suggests that he was a Vandal. 


Sheffield Castle —Mr. A. Leslie Armstrong, F.S.A., Local Secretary, 
sends the following note:—Excavations between October 1927 and 
January 1928, on the site of new premises for the Brightside 


and Carbrook Co-operative Society at the corner of Waingate and 
Exchange Street, Sheffield, have revealed extensive remains of the 
historic castle built by Thomas de Furnival in 1270 and demolished 
by order of Parliament in 1648. It is almost unbelievable that no 
authentic plan has come down to us of a building of such importance 
as Sheffield Castle undoubtedly was during medieval times, or that no 
record, even locally, has been preserved of its situation. Such, however, 
is the case, and so thoroughly was the work of demolition carried out 
that the site of the building has long been a subject of controversy. 
On the evidence of old place-names, such as ‘Castle Green’, ‘ Castle 
Folds’, etc., most local historians favoured a location near the junction 
of the rivers Sheaf and Don for the castle itself, and it is within this 
area that the remains have recently been discovered. 

At the Conquest, the Manor of Hallam was held by Waltheof, earl 
of Northumberland, Huntingdon, and Northampton, who is known to 
have had an aula there, and, though conclusive evidence is lacking, 
we have reason to believe that the site of the Saxon aula was that of 
the medieval castle. Unquestionably the baronial hall of Waltheof’s 
successors in the Lordship of Hallam, the Lovetots, existed on that 
site in I11co and passed, by marriage, to the Furnivals between 1176 
and 1181. In 1266 this building was destroyed by the barons, 
and, in 1270, Thomas de Furnival received permission from the king 
to rebuild and fortify his castle. It is part of this thirteenth-century 
building and its defences which have now been uncovered. In view of 
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the fact that in the days of its prime, when George, earl of Shrews- 
bury, held the Lordship, Mary Queen of Scots was imprisoned there 
for over twelve years, the ruins and relics recovered have an added 
interest for the historian. The remains uncovered extend for a distance 
of 40 ft. from east to west and comprise the base of a massive circular 
bastion, or angle tower, having a radius of 20 ft. and walls upwards of 
12 ft. in thickness, which flanked an important gateway situated at the 
SE. corner of the castle, probably the principal entrance. It is 
believed that this tower is one of two which defended the gateway. 
Between the two was a projecting rectangular gate-house of slightly 
later date and approximately half of this structure has been found. 
The wall of the bastion is of tooled ashlar, in 12 in. courses, and rises 
from a magnificent ashlar plinth 24 in. deep, in two bold chamfers. 
The gate-house wall is clearly of more recent construction and of 
inferior workmanship. It has a similar but modified plinth course. 
Below the plinth the walls of both are boldly splayed outwards, at an 
angle of 75°, into the moat, which is at this point 30 ft. wide and 21 ft. 
deep, measured from the surface level at the period of demolition. 
Walling to a total height of 20 ft. has been exposed and numerous 
sections of the moat obtained, from which it is evident that, in the 
considerable length located, the only portion which approached the 
castle was that opposite the gate-house: a fact which suggests that 
the moat probably ante-dates the castle. Immediately opposite 
the gate-house, and occupying a central position in the moat, a massive 
pier of ashlar, contemporary in date with the bastion, was discovered 
when sinking a shaft for foundation purposes. The complete dimen- 
sions were not obtainable, one corner of the pier only being exposed, 
but the visible portions of the two faces measured 3 ft. and 2 ft. 8 in. 
respectively, and clearly showed the pier to be parallel with the 
face of the gate-house wall, and from its height and general character 
there can be little doubt that it is the pier which received the 
movable portion of the drawbridge. Its height was 7 ft. 6 in. above 
the bottom of the moat. Opposite the gate-house the moat bears 
in one direction slightly east of north, towards the Sheaf, and in the 
other direction travels SSW. and appears to continue across Waingate 
in the direction of Castle Street. It was entirely obliterated with 
debris, the lowest 14 ft. consisting of a black tenacious sludge which 
contained remains of aquatic plants and enclosed quantities of kitchen 
refuse, ashes, animal bones, shells, broken pottery, remnants of leather 
shoes and soles, coins, glass, stone ballista-balls, cannon-balls, knives, 
keys, etc. The upper portion of the filling consisted of debris due to 
the demolition, plaster, wall stones, etc., amongst which were two 
handsome fragments of fourteenth-century tracery. Over the whole 
site an average depth of 12 ft. of material had accumulated since the 
period of demolition and to-day the bottom of the moat lies at an 
average depth of 33 ft. below the level of Exchange Street. 

The pottery recovered includes a wide range of wares covering the 
twelfth to the seventeenth centuries, also a series of sixteenth- to 
eighteenth-century clay pipes. Two leather shoes have been found, 
with thongs and fastenings intact, one of which is a typical Tudor 
shoe, that of a lady, the toe terminating in a point resembling a leather 
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shoe-lace. Two objects call for special reference, viz. an ornamental 
door key, 53 in. long, and of fourteenth-century date, composed of 
block-tin and probably the key of a state apartment of the castle. 
The second object is a wooden playing ‘ card’, Z in. by 22 in. by }in., 
representing the King of Diamonds. The diamond is inlaid in brass 
and the letter ‘K’ is indicated by means of brass pins. No close 
parallel to this interesting object has so far been traced. 

Thanks to the public spirit displayed by the Directors of the 
Co-operative Society, most of the remains of the castle found have been 
preserved 7 sitz and a large portion of the bastion and gate-house 
will be permanently exposed to view in the basement of the new 
building. The most important of the relics found will be preserved 
in the local museum and a detailed account of the excavations 
published in the 7vansactions of the Hunter Archaeological Society 
of Sheffield. 


Reviews 


Ur Excavations: Vol. i, Al--Ubaid, by H. R. HALL and C. LEONARD 
WOOLLEY. With chapters by C. J. GADD and Professor SIR ARTHUR 
KEITH. Publications of the Joint Expedition of the British Museum 
and of the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania to Mesopotamia. 
123x9g%. Pp. xii+244, with 68 plates. Oxford: University Press. 


1927. £3 3. 

It was Dr. Hall who, in 1919, when on active service in Mesopotamia, 
discovered, about four miles to the west of Ur, another early Sumerian 
site, Tel-al-‘Ubaid, and started excavations there for the British Museum. 
The absence of any trace of later occupation gave great hopes that the 
early remains would be in better condition than is usually the case, and 
the work of the first season more than justified expectations. Only in 
1923-4, Mr. Woolley, as Director of the Joint Expedition, continued 
and completed the work at Al-‘Ubaid. And science owes a debt of 
gratitude to the excavators for bringing out so speedily this publication, 
while the work at Ur is still in progress. In reviewing their remarkable 
results there is little advantage in following the book and in keeping 
the work of the two seasons rigidly separated. 

It was the work at the temple of Ninkhursag which was most impor- 
tant, and which, in fact, ‘brought into Mesopotamian history a period 
which heretofore had been generally regarded as mythical’ (p. 60). 
This happened through the discovery by Mr. Woolley of a small marble 
foundation-tablet of the temple, which not only contained the name of 
its founder, A-anni-padda, but also that of his father, Mes-anni-padda, 
the latter of whom is given in the king-lists as the founder of the First 
Dynasty of Ur. The extremely important consequences of this discovery 
are drawn by Mr. Gadd (pp. 128 segq.), who then, after a careful scrutiny 
—for ‘language and epigraphy supply valuable means of comparison 
with other datable inscriptions'—comes to the conclusion that the 
First Dynasty of Ur falls somewhat before, but not long before, the 
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reign of Urnina at Lagash, or, in absolute chronology, A-anni-padda 
is to be put just after 3100. 

The temple building itself is sadly damaged, and in fact hardly more 
than the substructure remains. Built on a low, natural hillock, it was 
destroyed, probably by Eannatum of Lagash, who boasts of conquering 
Ur, and monuments of whose successors are actually found at that city. 
Afterwards, but before Dungi, who subsequently carried out repairs, 
a new sanctuary was constructed, and for this the old ruins were used 
as a core over which a platform was built, rising in steps. Underneath 
this later platform a number of objects which once had decorated the 
first temple were found. Dr. Hall quotes in this connexion a similar 
discovery at Kom al-ahmar (Hierakonpolis) in Egypt (p. 14) and con- 
siders the group of objects as a cache or deposit : ‘ The deposit occupied 
a space of about 20 ft. by 10 ft., and the later platform extended 
immediately above it so that the impression is given that the objects 
were, so to speak, stamped down into the mud, and the bricks of the 
later platform laid on the top of them without the slightest compunc- 
tion’ (p. 25). Susa and Byblos, besides Hierakonpolis, provide similar 
instances. In all these cases the new building-activity on the temple- 
site seems to have been preceded by collecting all the objects which 
the ruins contained and which, though broken and useless, were never- 
theless sacred as having belonged to the temple furniture or decoration. 
They were then put together in one or two places and buried under- 
neath the new pavement. The importance of the question whether 
this habit was also followed at Al-‘Ubaid will presently become mani- 
fest ; to my mind there is little doubt that at least part of the objects 
found by either excavator is to be explained in this way. Mr. Woolley 
has himself observed, that e.g. the bronze figures of standing bulls and 
of lions (p. 84) and the mosaic columns (p. 122 seg.) are deposited more 
or less orderly in the ground. When, as Dr. Hall supposes reasonably 
enough, the ruins were razed before the construction of the new platform 
was begun (p. 14), it is probable that pieces of fallen walls lay over the 
top of the deposited objects, which would first have been collected by 
the pious rebuilder before the last remains of standing walls were thrown 
down. To the fact that we have to deal with deposits would also point 
the presence, in so limited a space, of an enormous number of objects, 
while all round the rest of the building there was practically none at 
all; just one or two very small fragments turned up. Mr. Woolley’s 
assumption, that in the southern corner of the platform only stood 
a small building, is not based only on the grouping of the objects found 
in the soil, but also on a perspicacious deduction from the position of 
the masses of debris (p. 106 seg.), and it explains no doubt to some 
extent the large number of objects near the south-east wall; but it does 
not explain the complete absence of finds on the top and to the south 
of the platform, nor the orderly grouping of some of them; and finally, 
certain objects, such as the statues of Kurlil, stood, if analogy with 
known temples counts at all, inside the temple originally, and were thus 
certainly deposited where they were found amongst the other objects. 

On the other hand, there are some valuable observations by Mr. 
Woolley as to the position in which the objects lay in the soil, observa- 
tions such as by now we are accustomed to expect from him, but to 
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make which requires most extraordinary care, as he can appreciate who 
himself has tried ‘ to straighten out what seemed at the time of digging 
a terrific muddle’ (p. 78). Here, then, he shows that certain wall 
decorations were still actually fastened to the brickwork and lay in 
the actual spot where they had fallen from the wall. I would suggest 
that it might have been the presence of a number of these objects in 
the soil at the south-east side of the original platform which became 
evident in the clearing preparatory to the levelling and rebuilding, and 
naturally induced the rebuilder to deposit there the sacred objects 
collected at other points of the site. Anyhow, while Mr. Woolley has 
made it clear that the bronze reliefs with kneeling bulls and the inlaid 
frieze with the milking-scene were originally placed on the wall at the 
foot of which they were found as they had fallen, the same is not proved 
of the standing bulls, which may thus equally well belong to the inner 
or the outer decoration, or even of the frieze of birds, which, one wonders, 
might perhaps have continued the milking-frieze round the other walls 
of the building. For Mr. Woolley practically exhausts the whole collec- 
tion of objects found for the decoration of the one wall and the two 
supposed porches. Surely so over-rich a decoration required to be 
balanced by at least some ornamentation of the other walls, the more so 
as two of these stood on the platform, where one came and went if the 
supposed northern entrance of the sanctuary was used, and which, 
therefore, would hardly be totally bare in contrast with the overcrowded 
south-east wall. Thus one has either to surmise that every fragment 
of the decoration of the other walls is gone, while those of the south-east 
wall are so numerously preserved ; or else that our objects represent 
in some unknown proportion, the decoration of the temple as a whole, 
Then, however, there is no necessity to suppose that on one wall room 
has to be made for three friezes with a row of standing bulls below 
them (not to speak of the flowers in the arrangement here proposed), 
and thus the main argument against the existence of a colonnade 
(perhaps in combination with the porch) has fallen (p. 115). It is an 
ungrateful task thus to criticize the reconstruction of the excavator, 
especially as the absence of analogies makes it impossible to propose 
an alternative. But just because Mr. Woolley presents us for the first 
time with material to reconstruct the outward appearance of an early 
Sumerian temple, one has to insist that such a temple may have looked 
very different indeed from what his reconstruction shows. The value 
of his material itself is, therefore, not invalidated in the least, and it most 
usefully supplements that from Assur, where Dr. Andrae has obtained 
an extraordinary amount of evidence as to the architectural organism 
and the ritualistic arrangements of another early Sumerian sanctuary, 
while little could be said of its outward appearance. At Al-‘Ubaid 
the architectural organism remains in the dark. 

Of the objects found in the temple little need be said here, as they 
are permanently on view in the British Museum, and well pictured and 
fully described in the book. It is already difficult to recall the thrill 
which the discovery of the lions and the Imgig-relief caused, now the 
discoveries at Ur beat all records with every new season. Nevertheless 
those products of never-suspected statuary in copper, those friezes of 
delicately carved shell and limestone figures fitted into a black bitumen 
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background and thus explaining numerous similar finds from other sites, 
have all of a sudden revealed how different from what we knew, how 
many-sided and rich, early Sumerian civilization was, an impression 
which has not ceased to increase with the astounding discoveries of 
the recent campaigns. Let us not omit to acknowledge gratefully the 
completeness of the publication, which gives analyses, revealing that 
pure copper was used and that for the core of bodies and legs of the 
lions cedar-wood from Lebanon was employed (p. 33), while the core 
of the columns consisted of palm-log covered with bitumen, into which 
tesserae of mother-of-pearl, pink limestone, and black bituminous shale 
were each individually fastened with copper wire (p.100). The dis- 
cussion of the importance for the history of art of the lions with their 
inlaid eyes of white shell with red jasper pupils and blue schist lids, of 
the standing and kneeling bulls built up out of profile and front views, 
but with sometimes very well modelled heads and fitted with gold 
horns, of the stags with their extravagant antlers soldered on with 
lead; all this would require a special treatise. Be it only mentioned 
that the interesting question of technique seems not to have been 
unambiguously solved. Some metallurgists who were asked their 
opinion maintained that the heads of the animals were cast, notwith- 
standing the difficulties which casting of copper implies ; most, however, 
think that the heads, like the bodies, were hammered into shape over 
a bitumen core. 

In connexion with the frieze it must be mentioned that Mr. Woolley 
discusses at length its architectural features and, taking up a suggestion 
made by Professor Newberry at the British Association meeting in 
Liverpool, proves that the panelling, which is common in Mesopotamian 
brickwork and is one of the features which appear temporarily in Egypt 
with other signs of Sumerian influence with the rise of the First Dynasty, 
goes back to a semi-wood construction, ‘ the first step towards permanent 
building, when the primitive tent is replaced by something which is far 
more solid and less easily moved from place to place, but is still 
a “tabernacle” made from the original elements of poles and cloth’ 
(p. 68). This is yet another matter of first-rate importance contained 
in this rich volume. Remains of drains waterproofed with bitumen, 
and of ramps, and observations made on the stairways, are used by 
Mr. Woolley to elucidate the methods of building (pp. 73 segg.), which 
have resulted in extraordinary irregularities of angles and axes. 

The cemetery excavated at Al-‘Ubaid is brought by Mr. Gadd into 
connexion with the character of the goddess of the temple, Nin Khursag, 
mother-goddess and goddess of the dead (p. 145 seg.). It was of First 
Dynasty date, roughly speaking. Contrary to later usage in Mesopo- 
tamia,and mainly in the north and in Syria, the dead were apparently 
not buried underneath or in the houses, as there were no traces of settle- 
ment (p.145,n.1). Inhumation is the absolute rule, and a crouched 
position prevails, except in a few brick-lined graves which contained 
bodies in extended position. Special orientation was apparently not 
thought necessary. Larnakes occur (p. 173 seg.). The graves produced 
little more than pottery and human remains, and while Mr. Woolley 
arranged the ceramics into the beginning of the first corpus of Mesopo- 
tamian pottery which we possess, the human remains give us, also 
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for the first time, an insight into the physical structure of the members 
of that early civilization. Sir Arthur Keith comes, in an extensive study 
(pp. 214-40), to the conclusion that these ancient Sumerians were of the 
same physical type as the modern inhabitants of the country, related to 
the ancient Egyptians as well as to the Iranians and the Arabs, stretching 
eastwards towards the Indus valley, while the most westerly specimens 
of the type are found in the long barrows of neolithic England. This 
confirms Professor Elliot Smith’s theory about a ‘brown race’ which 
would have the same distribution. But though it is impossible to go 
into this matter deeply here, it must be pointed out that the one con- 
clusion which the student of human culture has to draw from these 
authoritative statements is that the results of physical anthropology 
, can only in exceptional cases be relevant to his research ; apparently 
the main division of the human race over the globe had already attained 
that comparative stability which we know, untold centuries before any 
culture existed of which traces have come down to us. If we realize 
for what extremes of cultural development and cultural type the 
peoples enumerated above stand, who seem unquestionably physically 
related, it would appear to be imperative to build up the history of 
civilization exclusively on the basis of cultural phenomena without 
regard, as a rule, to the physical affinities of the human members of 
any given civilization. In dealing with the problems of the Semites, 
or with the origin of Egyptian civilization, it is of great importance 
that this conclusion follows from Sir Arthur Keith’s analysis of the 
Sumerian skulls from Al-‘Ubaid. 

A few words must be added about the prehistoric remains which 
first attracted Dr. Hall to the site and which Mr. Woolley excavated 
on a low ridge to the south of the temple. Here for the first time we 
get information about a settlement of the people who made the oldest 
painted pottery in Mesopotamia. The huts were of reed-matting 
covered with a mixture of mud and dung on both sides, and the roofs 
were flat or barrel-vaulted, as Mr. Woolley concludes on the basis of 
a vase fragment and of a modern type of dwelling in Iraq (pl. XX XIX), 
which provide once more an instance of the astonishing conservatism 
of the East. There are socket stones in use, and corn-grinders, and 
a multitude of chipped chert and flint implements, sometimes set with 
bitumen on baked clay; sickles point to agriculture. A few rough 
figurines occur, but, contrary to Susa I, no copper was found. But 
then there were no undisturbed graves as at Susa, and no conclusion 
can be drawn from the absence of copper in the ruins of a poor deserted 
village. Besides the many sherds from the settlement Mr. Woolley 
found some unbroken prehistoric pots amongst the graves of the First 
Dynasty Sumerians. These give us an additional shape of the painted 
ware in the ‘ sauceboat’, a development of the bowl. In the discussion 
of the affinities of the painted pottery Dr. Hall loosely connects all the 
painted wares from Thessaly and Bosnia over Western Asia up to China 
(p.10),ina way customary when similar fabrics began to be discovered, 
but which is hardly justified now that a greatly increased material 
can be studied. Mr. Woolley errs on the other side by an excess of 
scepticism (pp. 166 segg.) which affects even those relationships which 
are firmly established, viz. with Susa I and its homologues. This is 
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caused by his comparing the Al-‘Ubaid finds with Susa direct without 
realizing that we possess in the ‘ poterie fine’ and ‘poterie épaisse’ 
from Tepe Khazine and Tepe Musyan the intermediate stages which 
explain the connexion. Little need be added to what was said under 
this head in the first part of Studies in Early Pottery of the Near 
East, except that the new material discovered since has done much to 
remove even the reserve expressed there. It is interesting to note, for 
instance, how the tendency to close up the designs and crowd them 
together in narrow, horizontal bands (noticeable already in Susa I itself) 
prevails in the related sites (Studies, i, 27; Al-‘Ubaid, pl. XLIx, bottom 
row; Man, 1926, pl. cl11; /ilustrated London News, Sept. 20, 1924; 
and at Samarra). As to the shapes, some beakers survive at Abu 
Shahrein, but at Al-‘Ubaid the bowls and sauceboats have evidently 
taken over their function, while the small pots with four lugs survive, 
and the bowls have merely developed a form less liable to break. 
The class of shapes remains the same in Susa and in Al-‘Ubaid. The 
green colour is found also at Susa (Revue Archéol., 1926, p. 37 scq.). 
Incomprehensible are to me Mr. Woolley’s remarks on p. 167, where, 
accepting our classification of the material from Susa, he remarks that 
no similar distinction can be made at Al-‘Ubaid, which is true, as Susa II 
is there not represented; but then, inconsistently, says that ‘the types 
found at Al-‘Ubaid to be contemporary tend, in so far as they have 
parallels at Susa, to cut across any such classification’, Now Mr. 
Woolley’s remarks on p. 160 make one think that it is egg-shell and 
thicker ware respectively which he means by ‘types found at.Al-‘Ubaid 
to be contemporary’. Then one has once more to refer to Musyan 
and the neighbouring tells, where the same was found to be the case, 
without cutting across any classification, but, on the contrary, elucidating 
it considerably. 

The necessary correction of these statements should not, however, be 
the closing words of this review ; for these should be words of homage 
to the care, acuteness, and efficiency of the excavators of Al-‘Ubaid 
who saved monuments of unparalleled value which seemed wellnigh 
beyond recovery. H. FRANKFORT. 


A List of Norman Tympana and Lintels ...in the Churches of Great 
Britain. By CHARLES E. KEYSER. Second edition revised and 
enlarged. 114x9. Pp. Ixxxiv+80. London: Elliot Stock. 1927. 
It is now over twenty years since the first edition of Mr. Keyser’s 

work appeared, and the intervening time has brought to light a number 
of additional examples which would, in themselves, have been a sufficient 
reason for a new edition. Since its first appearance the work has been 
of great value as a corpus of one class of Romanesque carving, and the 
magnificent collection of illustrations which is now brought together, 
numbering 188 in all, will be indispensable to any student of the art of 
that age. 

The examples are grouped according to the design or subject of the 
carving, an arrangement which has obvious advantages over the chrono- 
logical, which could not but be open to criticism and must in any case 
have been largely a matter of individual opinion. The introduction 
which accompanies the illustrations is a useful comment on the icono- 
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graphy of the subject, though symbolic meaning is attached, at times, 
to subjects in which, we suspect, St. Bernard would have recognized 
only puerilities. 

One of the most interesting features of the series is the survival of 
late Scandinavian motifs in such tympana as those illustrated in 
plates 34, 44, and 138. The first of these, particularly, emphasizes 
the great superiority of the Anglo-Danish carver over his Norman 
successor. It is not clear why the Danish carved stone at the Guildhall 
is included in the series; it has a runic inscription on the butt-end 
and so could hardly have been used to bridge an opening. 

The author makes little attempt to date his individual examples, 
and in this he is perhaps wise; the whole subject of early sculpture in 
this country is now in the melting-pot, and three at least of the other 
subjects illustrated by Mr. Keyser will perhaps eventually find their 
place at an earlier,even much earlier, date than the Norman Conquest. 

The alphabetical list at the end of the volume includes a biblio- 
graphy which would seem to be hardly up to date. Thus the paper in 
Archaeologia on Stanley St. Leonards is not referred to, nor is there 
a note of the illustrations of the tympana of Huntingdonshire in the 
Royal Commission’s volume. The dedication-inscription at Ipswich 
(p. xxviii), left uncertain by Mr. Keyser, should probably refer to 
All Hallows, as the initial letters O M appear to have survived. 

In type, paper, and production the volume is all that could be pa 

W. C. 


The Historical Saint Columba. By W. DOUGLAS SIMPSON. Second 
edition. 10x74. Pp. xxiiit+177. Aberdeen: Milne & Hutchinson. 
1927. 75s.6d. 

In the second edition of this brief and popular account of Saint Columba 
the author has made some corrections and has provided new matter by 
means of addenda. He has also replied to his critics, and has reinforced 
his earlier views on the character of the saint and the geographical 
extent of his activities. He presents Columba as he appears to us in 
the sources, impetuous, fierce, crafty, and vindictive at times, seeking 
always the interest of his own people, yet a father to his monks, com- 
passionate and gentle. Both Protestant and Catholic in Scotland 
appear to have quarrelled with Dr. Simpson’s portrait of Columba, 
for has he not become a national saint? It is interesting to recall what 
Dr. Simpson describes as the ‘dry remark’ of Bede about Columba: 
‘Verum qualiscumque fuerit ipse, nos hoc de illo certum tenemus, quia 
reliquit successores magna continentia ac divino amore regularique 
institutione insignes.’ 

Further, Dr. Simpson is doubtless right in his attempt to reduce the 
missionary work of Columba to the proportions demanded by the direct 
and indirect evidence. I am not competent to deal with the numerous 
archaeological points which he discusses in detail. On the Latin poems 
ascribed to Columba, and in particular on the Altus Prosator,he should 
have referred to the best source, Bernard and Atkinson, 7/e Jrish Liber 
Hymnorum, in the publications of the Henry Bradshaw Society (1898). 

It does not appear that Columba possessed any great learning. 
Like other Irishmen and the author of Hispania Famina, he was 
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a collector of curious words (often Greek or Hebrew), which he fitted 
into his verses. Yet the great Dies Jrae of the Altus Prosator has 
a strength and majesty which dominate its rude rhythm. 


tuba primi archangeli strepente admirabili, 
erumpent munitissima claustra et poliandria 
mundi presentis frigora hominum liquescentia, 
undique conglobantibus ad compagines ossibus 
animabus ethrialibus eisdem obedientibus 
rursumque redeuntibus debitis mansionibus. 


Columba was a contemporary of Gregory the Great, and tradition has 
associated their names in an exchange of hymns. It is said that 
Columba sent the A/tus Prosator to Gregory, who sent in return 
‘a hymn for every night in the week’, for use in the Irish Church, 
On the basis of this statement an attempt has been made to show that 
Gregory himself composed the hymns that were his gift, but unfortunately 
it cannot stand the test of serious criticism. F. J. E. RABY. 


Calendar of the Charter Rolls preserved in the Public Record Office. 
Vol. vi. A.D. 1427-1516, weth an Appendix A.D. 1215-1288. 104 x 63. 
Pp. viii+ 451. London: Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway. 
1927. £1 15s. net. 

It isa matter of congratulation that this volume completes the English 
Calendar of the Charter Rolls from the reign of Henry III to that of 
Henry VIII, the first volume of which appeared in 1903. After the 
eighth year of the latter reign the rolls end; and the charter, in the 
old sense of the term, ‘ was only used in rare cases, chiefly if not entirely 
for the conferring of titles of honour; and such charters were enrolled 
upon the Patent Roll’ (preface to vol.i). The movement towards the 
supersession of the Charter Rolls was in progress during the fifteenth 
century ; and whereas the period 1450-83 requires 144 pages of the 
volume, the concluding period of the same number of years covers 
only 25. A collection of thirteenth-century fragments makes a useful 
appendix; and a charter granted by Henry II to Merton Priory in 
1155 (p. 235), and one granted by John to Dunkeswell Abbey (p. 284), 
both printed in full in their original Latin, the former being the subject 
of an zuspeximus in 1468, indicate that this volume must not be neglected 
by those whose chief interests belong to a period earlier than the fifteenth 
century. 

And for that century the volume is specially important. Several 
charters entered on the rolls have already appeared in print in various 
topographical histories and records, e. g. charters in favour of Southamp- 
ton (p. 50), and the collegiate church of Hastings (p. 74)—the list of 
such printed records could probably be extended, e.g. the 1440 charter 
in favour of Hull, of which Tickell printed a full translation—and the 
terms of the numerous creations of peerage are already known through 
the Reports on the Dignity of a Peer. Much space is thereby saved. 
But the bulk of the remaining material, which is printed at length, has 
not hitherto been published. 

The monastic houses were entering on the final period of their history. 
Their financial position was often becoming involved. Scottish incur- 
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sions had proved in former days a source of danger to such houses as 
Holmcultram; and the same danger existed in 1441 (p. 12). The 
privileges granted to Ramsey (p. 32), Lilleshall (p. 37), and other houses 
reduced to serious poverty, have the appearance of special measures 
devised to sustain a decaying system. Pious benefactions were now 
taking other directions, and the new educational foundations of Win- 
chester (p. 48), King’s Cambridge (p. 68), and Eton (pp. 39, 102), were 
destined to outlive the monasteries. But the importance of monastic 
affairs, judging by the frequency of entries relating to them, must not 
be underestimated ; and the number of houses to which charters were 
granted, usefully collected in the subject-index, is a long one. 

There are indications that a change was taking place in the life of 
England, and that medieval ideas were needing adaptation. Several 
charters had to be renewed because of the generality, obscurity, and 
difficulty of words and terms in the original grants (e.g. pp. 20, 25, 233, 
and heading ‘charters’ in the index); and progress sometimes brings 
prolixity. But grants of feudal privileges were still constantly being 
made—one John Hampden, ancestor of a greater, was granted a private 
gallows in 1447 (p. 82). 

A long case about Alexander Takenswell of Kingston, ‘a common 
player at hand ball and a disturber of the peace’ (p. 15) is full of valuable 
material relating to that town. Nor should the charters to Calais (p. 185), 
and to Beverley, with its good list of customs dues (p. 255)—cf. the list 
for Malahide on p. 247 and other examples—nor the creation of 
Richard III’s son as Prince of Wales, with its grandiloquent preamble 
(p. 260), be overlooked. The diversion of a right of way in 1286 is of 
interest (p. 291); and the local word ‘ pill’, meaning a tidal creek, appears 
in Latin as pélis (abl. case) (p. 255), presumably adapted from an Old 
English word. 

The volume shows every sign of careful editing, and any criticisms 
that we can make are trivial. But the word ‘seneschal’ has crept in 
on pp. 22, 26, though on p. 228 senescallus is duly translated ‘ steward’ ; 
and is any distinction intended between ‘sure knowledge’ and ‘sure 
science’ (p. 130) in the phrasing of charters? The index of place-names 
arranged under counties is of great value; but we venture to doubt 
whether any part of Cliviger ever lay in Yorkshire. 

CHARLES CLAY. 


The Comb in Human History: A Study of Origins. By RENDEL 
HARRIS. Woodbrooke Essays, no. 4. 9$x6. Pp. 9. Cambridge: 
Heffer. 1927. 2s. (and other essays, noticed in Bibliography of 
Antiquaries Fournal, October 1927, pp. 561 segq.). 

Dr. Rendel Harris has been a fortunate discoverer in the past. 
Was it not he who gave us the Odes of Solomon and found the Apology 
of Aristides in a convent on Mount Sinai? Quite recently he has told 
us what language was spoken at the Last Supper and what was the 
inscription on the cup. The first two discoveries belong to history, 
and their value is beyond all doubt. Whether the later ‘ discoveries’ 
embodied -in these entertaining pamphlets known as the Woodbrooke 
Essays will win acceptance may reasonably be doubted, but no one can 
read them without picking up by the way many profitable things which 
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he would have lost if Dr. Harris had not set out to find traces of 
Ancient Egypt in Britain, of the Osiris cult at Bethany, and of Pindar 
and Aeschylus in St. Paul. J. BR. 


Everyday Life in Anglo-Saxon, Viking, and Norman Times. Written 
and illustrated by MARJORIE and C. H. B. QUENNELL. 73x 5. 
Pp. vit115. London: Batsford. 1926. 5s. 

This volume brings to a close the remarkable series of books which 
endeavour to retell for general readers in a concise and attractive form 
the greatest of all romances, the story of the practical efforts and 
accomplishments of the human race in the British Isles. The ground 
covered is from the remotest period to the Industrial Age. To have 
accomplished so considerable a task so well and so thoroughly is no 
mean achievement, and Mr. and Mrs. Quennell are greatly to be con- 
gratulated upon their work. The authors themselves modestly claim 
to address ‘boys and girls’, capable of intelligent interest, to their 
benefit, but many ‘grown-ups’ will find benefit and pleasure also in 
these well-stored pages, full as they are of accurate historical and 
antiquarian knowledge. The present, and concluding, volume is well up 
to the standard attained by its predecessors and deals with a period of 
very special interest, the founding of the English nation and its develop- 
ment and enrichment under the influence of the invasions of North- 
men and Normans. The illustrations are an important feature of this 
as of the other volumes, and these are ingenious and convincing where 
they are the product of an imagination well founded on historical facts, 
and happily chosen when they are reproductions of actual objects, 
surviving from the past, of earthenware, wood, bronze, or stone. The 
authors give a short but well-selected list of authorities for the period 
for the reader’s further study, and have added a chart to guide their 
readers with regard to the leading events of contemporary foreign 
history, and a chronological column helps them to understand matters 
relating to ‘the Church, Architecture, and Literature’. One little point 
might be raised. On page 10 we read ‘the village had its moot hill’. 
Surely there was no moot less than that of ‘the hundred’? We con- 
gratulate the authors and the publishers on these volumes, which are 
very helpful ‘ companions to history’. S. W. W. 


English Illuminated Manuscripts of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Centuries. By ERIC G. MILLAR, F.S.A. 14x 10}; pp. xi+106; 
100 plates, with frontispiece in colour. Paris and Brussels: G. 
Van Oest. £4. 45. 

Having in a previous volume (reviewed in Anz. Journ. vi, 453) dealt 
with English illumination of manuscripts from the tenth century to 1300, 
Mr. Millar here continues its history until its decline and ultimate 
extinction two centuries later. While there is no diminution of interest 
in the text, the present volume contains the same number of collotype 
plates, with a coloured frontispiece, as the other, and the two together 
provide the finest and most comprehensive series of reproductions 
illustrating the subject that has yet appeared. Now that in the 
recently published work of Dr. Borenius and Professor Tristram 
mural and other larger-scale examples of native pictorial art of the 
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middle ages are also available, it is to be hoped that the importance 
of its achievements, in whatever form they are preserved, may be 
more widely appreciated. 

Mr. Millar’s useful chronological list of the more notable illuminated 
manuscripts of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries includes a hundred 
and eleven in all, but of these only forty-two, mostly dating before 1400, 
are represented in the plates. In a general survey a larger proportion, 
with fewer pages from the same manuscript, might have been expected, 
and personally I regret the omission, among others, of a plate from the 
Apocalypse in Royal MS. 15 D. ii, which, as I well remember, was 
a special favourite of Burne-Jones. It is, however, mentioned in the 
text, and in all cases references are given in the list to plates accessible 
elsewhere. The account of the famous East Anglian school, with which 
the Introduction opens, does full justice to a very remarkable and 
distinctive style. How and where exactly the school originated is 
left undetermined. As Mr. Millar points out, it was foreshadowed in 
a Peterborough Psalter of the end of the previous century, now at 
Brussels, but its choicest productions, such as the superb Ormesby, 
Gorleston, Arundel, and St. Omer-family Psalters, are all associated 
with East Anglia, and two at least with Gorleston, close to Yarmouth. 
The free use of shields of arms in the borders for merely decorative 
purposes seems to indicate that its chief patrons, if not the artists 
themselves, were laymen. Its highest level was reached about 1 300- 
25, and there is nothing finer in the way of book-decoration than the 
sumptuous pages from the above and other examples in plates 1-23. 
Unhappily the Psalter at Douai, perhaps the finest of the group, no 
longer exists for any practical purpose. By the incredible folly of its 
custodian it was buried for safety on the approach of the German 
armies in 1914, and when exhumed in 1918 was irretrievably ruined by 
damp. ‘Its tragic fate’, as Mr. Millar rightly says, ‘emphasizes more 
than ever the necessity for complete facsimiles of the more important 
manuscripts.’ As it is, its beauty can now only be judged from six 
pages collotyped by the New Palaeographical Society from negatives 
procured by me in 1903. In delicacy of treatment its only rival is the 
fragmentary St. Omer Psalter, which, by the munificence of Mr. Yates 
Thompson, has now joined the two Arundel Psalters in the British 
Museum. 

Another group of manuscripts of about the same period, augmented 
by Mr. Millar’s own discoveries, exhibits a different but equally re- 
markable style, the absence of elaborate frame-borders and heraldic 
decoration being among the principal differences. Curiously enough, 
though it may be merely a coincidence, it is first found, like its rival, 
in a Psalter plainly connected with Peterborough. So far, however, as 
the school can be localized at all, its chief centre was probably farther 
south. Its great masterpiece is the well-known Queen Mary’s Psalter, 
the work of a single consummate artist, and described by Mr. Millar as 
‘the most profusely decorated English manuscript extant’. The artist, 
whose hand occurs in other manuscripts of the same group, was pre- 
eminently a draughtsman, and, fine as the fully-coloured miniatures are, 
they are excelled in interest by the long series of exquisitely delicate 
tinted pen-drawings of Old Testament history prefixed to the Psalter 
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and by the similar drawings of a variety of subjects, secular and 
religious, including highly imaginative grotesques, in the lower margins. 
Eleven pages are given among the twenty-one plates devoted to ex- 
amples of the same school. As the whole of the decoration has been 
collotyped by the British Museum, less might have sufficed and room 
have been found for plates from manuscripts not represented at all. 
Of these two important schools the East Anglian seems to have out- 
lasted the other. Among a number of manuscripts of mixed type 
which Mr. Millar proceeds to discuss, several were strongly influenced 
by it. The latest of them is the great Psalter of Sir Geoffrey Louterell, 
of Irnham, co. Lincoln, of about 1340. Its coarseness of execution and 
crude colouring mark the decadence of a noble style, but on the other 
hand the numerous secular subjects depicted in the margins are 
invaluable for the light they throw upon the social life of the time. 
In this respect only it challenges comparison with Queen Mary’s 
Psalter ; and Mrs. Yates Thompson’s attractive little Taymouth Horae, 
with its marginal pictures of feminine diversions, is another noteworthy 
record of a similar kind. 

The ravages of the Black Death among all classes in 1348-9 are 
enough to account for the scarcity of English illumination for some 
time after. The earliest evidence of a revival is in a group of five 
manuscripts all executed for members of the great family of Bohun 
about 1370. Their style is peculiar, with curious pinnacle decoration 
in the upper borders, but in the delicately drawn figures Mr. Millar 
sees traces of a descent from the St.Omer Psalter. Incidentally, he is 
probably right in discrediting the theory that one of the group was 
a wedding gift from two Bohun sisters to John of Gaunt. The royal 
and other arms in the borders merely refer, in his opiinon, to the 
illustrious marriage alliances of the Bohuns. A sixth Bohun manu- 
script, a decade or two later, now at Vienna, is more nearly related in 
style to the Missal of Abbot Lytlington at Westminster, dated by the 
Abbey records in 1383-4, Mr. Millar’s account of which is of particular 
interest. At the close of the century an entirely new style suddenly 
appears in a huge Bible (Royal MS.1 E.ix) and an even more splendid 
Missal, which were probably executed for Richard II. All that remains 
of the latter (B.M. Add. MSS. 29704-5) is a large number of miniature 
initials with border-ornament cut from it by a former owner, P. A. 
Hanrott, whom Mr. Millar properly denounces for this atrocity. 
A crowned figure in one of the initials (pl. 81 c) is undoubtedly intended 
for Richard II, closely resembling a portrait of him prefixed to a col- 
lection of his statutes belonging to Mr. Perrins, which Mr. Millar does 
not mention. Inthe miniatures of both manuscripts (except some in 
the Missal which are in the style of the Lytlington Missal) German 
influence is unmistakable ; and as two initials in the Bible have inscrip- 
tions in German, though not distinct enough to be deciphered, German 
,artists were probably employed on them. It has been supposed that 
the style was introduced by Bohemian artists who followed Anne of 
Bohemia to England on her marriage to Richard II in 1382. More 
probably, as Mr. Millar inclines to believe, it was of Rhenish origin 
‘with some influence from Franco-Flemish and Dutch schools’. In any 
case, it was mainly confined to the miniatures, the border-ornament, 
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though equally new in English art and very distinctive, being apparently 
a native development. With what success English artists cultivated 
the new style in both directions may be seen in plates 82-4 from the 
duke of Northumberland’s Sherborne Missal of about 1400, and still 
more in Mr. J. A. Herbert’s lavishly illustrated monograph on it pre- 
sented by the duke to the Roxburghe Club. The ‘ illuminator-in-chief ’ 
of this magnificent volume, as recorded by himself, was the Dominican 
John Siferwas, an artist of marked ability. Another example of his 
work is a fragmentary lectionary illuminated for John, Lord Lovel of 
Tichmersh, before 1408. Its full-page miniature of the artist presenting 
the book to Lord Lovel is admirably reproduced in colour by Mr. Millar 
as a frontispiece, and fully merits his eulogy as ‘one of the earliest 
examples of real portraiture and a most remarkable production in 
every way’. Belonging to the same school, but by different hands, 
are a lovely Annunciation in Royal MS. 2 A. xviii, some miniatures in 
a manuscript of Marco Polo in the Bodleian, and two Horae, one of 
which belonged to Henry Beauchamp, duke of Warwick (d. 1446), 
and the other to Cecily his wife. The latter, ‘undoubtedly the finest 
English 15th-century Book of Hours in existence’, is now reunited 
with that of her husband in the Perrins collection. In discussing 
isolated examples of the art of this century down to about 1460, 
represented in his few remaining plates, and in explaining the causes 
of its decay, Mr. Millar has much to say that deserves serious attention, 
but there is no room to enter upon it here. Both he and his publisher 
are to be congratulated on the completion of a monumental work. 
It is not likely to be superseded until thoroughly satisfactory plates in 
colour instead of collotype can be produced at an equally reasonable 
cost. G. F, WARNER. 


L’architecture religieuse en France a lépoque gothique. Par R. DE 
LASTEYRIE. Ouvrage posthume publié par les soins de Marcel 
Aubert. Two volumes. 12x8; pp. x +544; iv+604. Paris: 
Picard, 1926, 1927. 

The two handsome volumes which enshrine the last work of Comte 
Robert de Lasteyrie are a fitting memorial to the man who did, perhaps, 
more than any one else to forward the study of French medieval archi- 
tecture and place it on a sound and scientific basis. Many, if not most, 
of the foremost French medievalists of to-day owe their early instruction 
and training to ‘le Maitre’, as his pupils called him, and it is to one of 
these, M. Marcel Aubert, that the pious duty has fallen of preparing 
for the press this monumental work, completed by its author almost 
upon his death-bed. M. de Lasteyrie’s earlier book dealing with the 
Romanesque architecture of France has long been recognized as a 
standard work; its encyclopaedic knowledge, wide outlook, and entire 
absence of all taint of ‘ préoccupation patriotique’ have acquired for its 
author a reputation almost as high in this country as in France. To 
this work is now added a survey on similar lines of French architecture 
of the Gothic period. In the first volume, an introductory chapter 
deals with the essential and distinctive features of Gothic as opposed to 
Romanesque, and their origins; it is followed by four chapters treating 
chronologically the chief churches of each age down to the beginning 
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of the sixteenth century, and six chapters dealing with individual 
features—plan, vaulting, interior, exterior, fagades, and towers. The 
second volume comprises chapters on the principal styles, the origin of 
the Flamboyant style, the various schools of French Gothic, fortified 
churches, and seven chapters on decoration, ornament, sculpture, and 
fittings. To English readers perhaps the most interesting portions of 
the book are those dealing with the origins of Gothic and the origin 
of the Flamboyant style. In the author’s opinion the distinctive 
features of Gothic are the ribbed vault, the flying buttress, and the 
pointed arch; to the first of these he devotes a careful and critical 
study and concludes that the use of the ribbed vault first took definite 
root in the royal domain (the {le de France and surrounding districts). 
He discusses at some length the evidence from rival districts, including 
England, and dismisses the claims of any one of them to possess a ribbed 
vault of earlier date than about 1130. It is unfortunate that M. de 
Lasteyrie died before the publication of Mr. J. Bilson’s final statement 
of the case for the early date of the Durham vaults (1096 onwards), which 
we feel sure would have entirely altered his expressed views on the 
subject and led him to admit that in this particular the Anglo-Norman 
school was many years in advance of its fellows. This, however, does not 
detract from the value of his analysis in regard to France, and we may 
conclude that the two schools arrived at the same constructional con- 
clusion, perhaps by different roads, and the one twenty or thirty years 
later than the other. The author’s survey of the origin of the Flam- 
boyant style, which several authors, including the late M. Camille Enlart, 
have sought to derive directly from England, is quite convincing. He 
shows that though practically all the constituent features of the French 
style make their appearance half a century earlier in England than in 
France, their assembly and ordinance in the latter country are entirely 
French ; and their native evolution from earlier forms is a simpler and 
more reasonable theory than the introduction of a foreign style which 
had already begun to pass out of fashion in England before the English 
began to exercise a dominating political influence in France. 

The chapters dealing with the schools of French Gothic show how 
impossible it is to generalize about the architecture of that country, 
and how extremely varied were its forms of expression in the various 
provinces. The dominant Gothic of the fle de France pushed its 
outliers far into the south and west, as the cathedrals of Limoges and 
Narbonne indicate, but they had little effect upon the local style. The 
Gothic of the papal state at Avignon has an individuality of its own 
and the broad squat hall-churches of the south are another and very 
striking example of the same provincialism. 

It is impossible, in a notice such as this, todo more than indicate a few 
of the more interesting of the minor points dealt with in the volumes. 
The chapter on monuments will give some indication of the great 
wealth of incised slabs, often of great beauty, still surviving in the 
French churches. Of brasses, certainly never as numerous as in this 
country, M. de Lasteyrie notes the survival of two only, but he illustrates 
the curious mosaic-slab of Fredegonde, which, with a similar slab at 
S. Pierre Montmartre, has never been satisfactorily dated (it is here 
assigned to the twelfth century), and an equally curious slab, with 
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mosaic of the normal type, at Arras. The great tombs in the south, 
at Avignon, Narbonne, and elsewhere, have a curiously English aspect, 
and it is here, if at all, that some definitely English influence may be 
suspected. 

The work is profusely illustrated with plans, photographs, and 
drawings, and is excellently produced, except in a few instances where 
the illustrations have suffered somewhat from the thinness of the paper. 
It is mournful to think that the production of such a book in this 
country would only be possible at a prohibitive price, and that our 
economic conditions compel a rationing of illustrations which compares 
pitifully with the production under review. The book is provided with 
that very rare French feature—an index. A. W. C. 


The Economic History of Rossendale. By G. H. TUPLING, M.A. 
(Manchester University, Economic History Series, no. 4,and Chetham 
Society). 84x64; pp. xxiv+274. Manchester: University Press. 
London: Longmans. 1927. 21S. 

The publication of theses has its disadvantages ; and it may well be 
doubted whether the modern worship of ‘ research degrees’ is in the 
rea! interests either of education or of knowledge. It is all the more 
agreeable to meet with a work which exemplifies the profit which may 
result from such studies. The ‘ History of Rossendale’ has its origin 
in a thesis begun under the direction of the late Professor Unwin, of 
whom it is a worthy memorial. The author, whose first concern was 
with ‘the transition from a domestic woollen to a factory cotton 
industry ’, was led to trace the history of this small district in south-east 
Lancashire, between Rochdale and Blackburn, as accurately as he could 
from the Conquest to the nineteenth century. He has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a most convincing picture, and one of great value as a corrective 
of the sweeping historical and economic generalizations with which we 
are only too familiar. 

The district is a hilly one, abounding in natural water-power, and 
seems to have remained almost uninhabited forest land until the 
thirteenth century. The Lacy family, who owned it, then stocked it 
with cattle, and, like the more northerly parts of the county, it was 
broken up into ‘vaccaries’. After the extinction of the Lacy family, 
the Crown, as duke of Lancaster, abandoned the cattle-raising venture 
and let the vaccaries to farm. A class of smallholders grew up which 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries continued to enclose 
the waste, piece by piece, and to divide the pastures. Here, at all 
events, the enclosures were part of a gradual development, and inflicted 
no hardship on the inhabitants, since there was always land to spare. 

The desperate efforts of the Crown to raise money in the early years 
of the seventeenth century brought about a rigorous investigation of 
the rights of copyholders, ending in a compromise and the grant, at 
a price, of a parliamentary title and fixity of tenure. But it is clear 
that the Crown was, at all events, no more exacting than private land- 
lords, who were likewise injuriously affected by the fall in the value of 
money, and sought to obtain some share in the increased value of their 
lands. Cattle gave place to sheep, partly because of the higher value 
of wool, partly because the capital required was smaller, and a domestic 
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wool industry, combined with small farming, gradually arose —first 
carding, and later weaving. The author insists, very shrewdly, on the 
causal connexion between the small farms and the industry. We find 
a similar combination in parts of Wales at the present day, where, for 
example, a small farmer and his family may work as quarrymen while 
continuing to farm their land. The hand-loom has left its mark on the 
architecture of the houses, where ‘ weavers’ windows’ or large lofts, 
sometimes shared between adjoining houses, afforded room for the 
manufacture. 

Rossendale, at first a district dependent on Rochdale as a market 
and manufacturing centre, in time developed a trade of its own. 
Machinery, and even steam, had already been introduced before cotton 
began to displace wool. In the adjoining district of Rochdale, as in 
west Yorkshire, it has never done so. 

Mr. Tupling’s book is remarkable for the thoroughness of his in- 
quiries into the medieval history of his district. He is fortunate in 
having much of his material in print, either in the Clitheroe Court Rolls 
or in various volumes of the Chetham or Lancashire and Cheshire 
Record Societies. But he has considerably augmented his material 
from manuscript sources, both at the Public Record Office and in 
Lancashire. 

A few points in the book call for comment. A little more 
visualization would have made the account of the cattle-shed on p. 24 
more comprehensible. A conjectural drawing would even have been 
possible. Again, although transport is discussed, there is no road-map, 
and the tantalizing reference to ‘ Saltergat’, on p. 5, suggests the exis- 
tence of an ancient track-way across the district which might have 
been worked out in more detail. Again, while marking the frequent 
transfer of land at the end of the sixteenth century, and saying that 
‘ under the combined influence of the development of trade and industry 
and of the fall in the value of money, land had become commercialised ’, 
he omits to mention that land was at that period practically the only 
possible form of investment for commercial profits, and was freely 
dealt in, much as gilt-edged securities are now. 

Altogether, this very successful piece of work shows how much 
valuable general historical work may be done by a student who will 
consent to a rigid limitation of his own field. C. JOHNSON. 


Archaeologia Hungarica. 11. Die Roimische Ansiedlung von Duna- 
pentele (Intercisa). By STEFAN PAULOVICS. 124x934; pp. 128, 
with 4 plates and 67 illustrations. Budapest: Stemmer, 1927. 

This is the second of the series of bilingual monographs (in German 
and Hungarian) devoted to the antiquities of Hungary. Its prede- 
cessor, reviewed in this Journal for July, 1927, p. 348, dealt with the 
art of the Avars, while its successors, so far as at present announced, 
will be dedicated to prehistoric antiquities. The present volume is the 
only representative of classical culture, but the excellence of the fare it 
provides makes us hope that it will not remain long in its isolation. 

The Roman station of Intercisa, lying on the right bank of the 
Danube about thirty miles below Budapest, and the headquarters of 
a Syrian unit, the cohors miliaria Hemesenorum, has for long past 
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suffered the customary fate of a large and widely-known ancient site. 
Years of stone-robbing and pot-hunting have left little but debris for 
scientific excavation ; but the wealth of inscriptions and sculpture that 
the site is still capable of yielding will be a revelation to those accus- 
tomed to the meagre harvest in this respect which a Roman site in this 
country generally produces. The largest section of the book deals with 
the excavation, in 1926, of a plot of ground containing fourth-century 
graves, some lined with stone slabs taken from earlier buildings ; and 
many of these proved to be carved. There are fine animal friezes ; 
and a scene of battle overlooked by Minerva, on which the author 
has some interesting remarks as to the probable derivation of this 
provincial, Pannonian art from the East, up the Danube rather than 
from Italy ; a huge sarcophagus; and many other fragments. Small 
finds are scanty, thanks to the tomb-robbers; but the glass deserves 
mention. 

The account of the excavation is prefaced by a history of the site 
and a bibliography of the extensive literature; much of this is in 
Hungarian and therefore inaccessible to the average student in this 
country. It is to be hoped that future publications will maintain the 
bilingual practice of the present series. F.N. P. 


The Archaeology of Ireland. By R. A. S. MACALISTER, Litt.D., LL.D., 
F.S.A., with 16 plates and 22 illustrations in the text. 83x 53; 
pp. xvi+ 373. London: Methuen. 1928, 

Though welcome on its own merits, this is not the second volume of 
the author’s 7ertbook of European Archaeology which many are awaiting 
as an English equivalent of Déchelette’s Wanuel; but it is an amplifica- 
tion of the author’s previous work, /reland in Pre-Celttc Times, with 
material collected for a projected but abandoned work on /reland in 
Celtic Times, and may be accepted as the latest pronouncement on a 
baffling subject. For Ireland was undoubtedly rich in prehistoric 
times—witness the output of gold—yet those riches have been collected 
for the most part without method or scientific excavation ; and, in the 
present state of knowledge, the country seems to be an exception to 
most archaeological rules, and to abound in paradoxes. ‘ 

The story begins about 7,000 years ago, when man is alleged to have 
first reached the island, but how he crossed the sea is not explained. 
It is agreed that the palaeolithic fauna is found at least in the south of 
Ireland, and the Lusitanian flora, which is certainly there, may well 
have travelled along the Atlantic shelf which in Pleistocene times 
united Ireland and Spain; but if plants and beasts could stand the 
climate, there is little reason to exclude contemporary man, and a new 
campaign of discovery is foreshadowed. The so-called Mesolithic 
industry of Le Campigny is associated with the 25 ft. raised beach in 
Ireland, in complete disagreement with the Scottish evidence. Traces 
of the Asturian culture are of the slightest, and it is doubtful if Ireland 
has produced enough pics and ¢ranchets to prove ‘a concentrated 
Campignian population in Ireland’. The statement that the pick (of 
Le Campigny) is rare in Great Britain is difficult to understand, as it 
abounds and reaches enormous proportions in south-east England. 
The word ‘celt’ is certainly ambiguous and of dubious origin, but it is 
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too late to expunge it from archaeology. In the sense of axe-head it 
dates at least from 1740. 

Like Dr. Brogger in Norway, the author minimizes the difference 
between the Neolithic and Bronze Ages, pointing out that there is no 
native tin in Ireland and bronze must always.have been costly. There 
was certainly plenty of copper—‘ flat’ celts are abundant—and in the 
north, where flint occurs naturally, that material is likely to have been 
long in demand. But metallurgy in Ireland seems to have flourished 
in spite of this handicap, and the local output of gold is well attested 
by Irish experts, to Britain and the Continent, chiefly in the form of 
crescents or lunulae, which are here explained in the old way as breast- 
ornaments. They are, however, sharp-edged, and have the ornament 
where it would not be seen, the broad front being plain. The well- 
known Dowris hoard of bronze we are now taught to call the Whigs- 
borough hoard ; but few will accept the theory that the closed rattles 
with pellets inside were intended to be hung in a row and used as a 
musical instrument, nor can we be expected to believe that the ‘ flesh- 
hook’ from Dunaverney Bog is a steelyard. 

As was to be expected from a professor of Celtic literature, the 
discussion of Runes and Ogham writing is full of interest and instruc- 
tion, though the theory on p. 223 looks too ingenious ; but in empha- 
sizing the variety of Roman remains in Ireland and restricting them to 
the coast, the author has overlooked the inland burial described in this 
Fournal, ii, 380 (Stonyford, co. Kilkenny), which is not easy to account 
for on the theory that Romans never entered the country. In any 
case Celtic art went on untroubled all through the Romano-British 
period, and is said to have reached its zenith in the ninth century ; but 
why should the ‘ Tara’ (Bettystown) brooch be put at the end of the 
seventh century and the Ardagh chalice between 850 and goo? Both 
fit better in the eighth century, especially as the country was reduced 
to panic by the Norsemen (Fionn-ghaill) from 795, and by the Danes 
(Dubh-ghaill) from 851. The author’s opinion as to the date of the 
Lindisfarne Gospels, in defiance of the colophon, is restated with 
little modification or additional evidence on pp. 300-2, and the 
illumination is claimed as exclusively Irish. Apart from the sixteen 
photographic plates, the illustrations are unworthy of a book which 
will spare the time and temper of all who have to consult the 
archaeological literature of Ireland. REGINALD A. SMITH. 


A history of the Jukes family of Cound, Shropshire, and their descen- 
dants. By PERCY W.L.ADAMS. 84x 5}; pp. xiiit+go. Tunstall, 
Staffs., Eardley. 1927. 

The author of this interesting little book has had some experience 
already in dealing with his family history, and tells us in his preface 
that he has learnt that in so doing it is not advisable to accept informa- 
tion without very strict verification. He very frankly admits that some 
statements which he before had accepted because the giver of the 
information had believed them to be correct cannot now be accepted 
as well founded. Consequently, for most of the statements in this 
book, unimpeachable authority is given. 

It is surely unnecessary at this time of day to apologize for taking 
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an interest in your own family. Each book of this kind adds to our 
knowledge of the habits of the past and of the local history of the 
places with which the family was mainly connected. That means that 
each book of this kind adds to the material we possess for writing the 
history of England, which surely is a thing worth doing. 

The author is much to be thanked for printing at length a document 
of very general interest, namely, the grant of arms to Edward Jukes in 
1593, certified by Rouge Croix in 1850. This was already known from 
Mr. Jewers’s list of Grants, published originally in the Genealogist, where 
the grantee figures as Sergeant of the Bath-house, which can now be 
corrected to Bake-house. The grant illustrates the absurd habit of 
setting out quartered coats, not because the grantee had any right to 
quarter such coats through any heiress of any family, but as a kind of 
pleasant though withal a misleading suggestion from these fictitious 
quarters that the grantee represented some families whose arms they 
were, But it would have been kinder if Dethick had shown more 
invention and not adopted without difference the arms of the great 
families of Bellingham and Nicholl for his bogey quarterings. The 
most charitable supposition is that Dethick knew nothing of such 
families, and did it in pure ignorance. But as an example—one of 
several, as Mr. Adams tells us—of the habits of Elizabethan heralds it 
is informative and amusing. It shows the value which can be attached 
to such quartered coats. This version of the document may be com- 
pared with the one printed recently by Mr. Littledale in the seventy- 
sixth volume of the publications of the Harleian Society. -There is in 
S. A. MS. 457 a note of a similar coat and crest for James Jewkes, 
steward to Sir Revett Eldred. 

While commending the author for an excellent little book, a candid 
reviewer must comment strongly on the absence of an index, for 
Mr. Adams’s excuse for not making one cannot for a moment be 
accepted. R. G. 


The Bulletin Monumental for 1927 contains a short paper on the 
remains of the eleventh-century cathedral of Rouen by our Fellow 
Mr. John Bilson. These remains consist of parts of two bays of the 
north aisle or chapel of the crypt and certain fragmentary foundations 
of the north transept all belonging to the church begun by Archbishop 
Robert (gg0-1037). As some evidence of the form of the most 
important church in Normandy, these relics are of peculiar importance 
to the student of English Romanesque. It has long been remarked 
that the great Anglo-Norman churches of the eleventh century display 
side by side, in not unequal proportions, two radically different plans 
of the eastern arm—the apse and ambulatory and the tri-apsidal plan. 
The first of these is unrepresented, until a much later date, by any 
existing example in Normandy ; the suggestion made by Mr. Bilson, 
that the ambulatory form was that adopted at Rouen, is thus of 
extreme interest, and, if it could be definitely substantiated, would 
render the building of capital importance in the evolution of English 
Romanesque. The remains discovered up to the present at Rouen 
are only sufficient to render Mr. Bilson’s hypothesis a probable one, 
but it receives remarkable and unexpected support from the discoveries 
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recently made by M. Lanfry at Jumiéges, Here excavation has revealed 
an ambulatory round the main apse, whether with radiating chapels or 
not is as yet uncertain. The publication of this discovery will be 
awaited with extreme interest by all students of the subject. 


Periodical Literature 


Archaeologia, vol. 77, contains :—Classification and nomenclature of 
beads and pendants, by H. C. Beck; Early chessmen of whale’s 
bone excavated in Dorset, by O. M. Dalton; Recent archaeological 
research in Scotland, by J. Graham Callander; An account of the 
expenses of Eleanor, sister of Edward III, on the occasion of 
her marriage to Reginald, Count of Guelders, by E. W. Safford ; 
Deerhurst priory church: including the result of the excavations con- 
ducted during 1926, by W. H. Knowles; Post-Reformation ecclesi- 
astical seals of Durham, by C. H. Hunter Blair; Pre-Roman remains 
at Scarborough, by R. A. Smith; St. Augustine’s abbey church, 
Canterbury, before the Norman Conquest, by C. R. Peers and A. W. 
Clapham ; The carved stones at Breedon on the Hill, Leicestershire, and 
their position in the history of English art, by A. W. Clapham; 
Reculver: its Saxon church and cross, by C. R. Peers; Some clocks 
and jacks, with notes on the history of horology, by R. P. Howgrave- 
Graham; The Decoration of the Beauchamp chapel, Warwick, with 
special reference to the sculptures, by P. B. Chatwin. 

The British Museum Quarterly, vol. 2, no. 4, includes :—Gold 
medallions of Constantius Chlorus ; Aeneas at the site of Rome; The 
Hall collection of Greek antiquities; A sphinx of Amenemhet IV; 
Cuneiform tablets; A Scythic gold ornament ; The Cottonian Genesis: 
Anglo-Saxon antiquities; An early English censer-cover; A Persian 
pottery bowl; An early Ionian electrum stater; Greek coins; The 
Rideware chartulary ; English and continental porcelain ; The excava- 
tions at Ur, 1927-8. : 

The Archaeological Journal, vol. 80, contains :—Alabaster tombs of 
the Gothic period, by Arthur Gardner ; The Grey Friars of Greenwich, 
by A. R. Martin; The Circle and the Cross, by A. Hadrian Allcroft ; 
English brick buildings: Henry VII-VIII, by Rev. J. K. Floyer. 

The English Historical Review, April 1928, contains :—Richard 
fitz Neal and the Dialogus de Scaccario, i, by H. G. Richardson ; The 
practice of assignment in the later fourteenth century, by A. Steel ; 
The rebellion of Humphrey Stafford in 1486, by C. H. Williams; 
The seal of the Privy Council, by Prof. L. W. Labaree and R. E. 
Moody; Extracts from the Historia Aurea and a French ‘ Brut’ 
(1317-47), by V. H. Galbraith ; Manorial customs on the Hereford 
bishopric estates, by Canon A. T. Bannister; Naval recruiting in 
Lindsey, 1795-7, by F. W. Brooks; Three letters on the Ionian 
Islands, 1850-3, by W. Miller. 

History, January 1928, contains :—The nature of historical repeti- 
tion, by E. W. Adams; Some aspects of English finance in the 
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fourteenth century, by Anthony Steel; Books on Drake, by J. A. 
Williamson; The Board of Education Report on the teaching of 
history in London, by J. A. White; Historical revisions: xliv, The 
Spanish Succession, by Sir Richard Lodge. 

Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, February 1928, con- 
tains :—The early records of the English parliaments: i. The English 
parliaments of Edward I, by H. G. Richardson and G. Sayles; The 
accessibility of foreign archives: Cuba, Holland, Italy, Poland, Rou- 
mania, India; Summaries of theses: xxxi, Some aspects of the 
political and administrative history of Gascony, 1303-27, by Esmé 
Pole Stuart: xxxii, Petitions in parliament under the Lancastrians 
from, or relating to, towns, by Miriam A. Rose, xxxiii, The financing 
of trade in the later middle ages, with special reference to English 
foreign trade in the fifteenth century, by M. M. Postan. 

Antiquity, vol. 2, no. 1, contains:—The royal tombs of Ur, by 
C. Leonard Woolley; Prehistoric cart-tracks in Malta, by T. Zammit ; 
Forerunners of the Romans, by D. Randall-MacIver ; The Lausitz 
culture, by V. Gordon Childe; Prehistoric fortifications in Bavaria, by 
F. Wagner; The discoveries at Ur, and the seniority of Sumerian 
culture, by H. R. Hall; Roman Malton: a Yorkshire fortress and its 
neighbourhood, by P. Corder and J. L. Kirk; Archaeological dis- 
coveries in India ; Prehistoric fields in Holland ; Cuneiform inscriptions 
in Syria; British gold coins found near Westerham, Kent; Stone 
monuments of Baluchistan ; Ship burial in the Isle of Man. 

Fournal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, vol. 57, July-Decem- 
ber 1927, includes :—The Neanderthal phase of Man, by A. Hrdlicka ; 
Report on the British Museum expedition to British Honduras, 1927, 
by T. A. Joyce, J. Cooper Clark, and J. E. Thompson. 

Fournal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, vol. 35. no. 8, 
includes :—Some notes on the Parthenon, by E. J. Mager, with a note 
by Theodore Fyfe. 

No. 9 includes :—Stone preservation and decay, by Prof. A. P. Laurie. 

No. 10 contains :—Ancient Bridges, by G. H. Jack. 

No 11 includes :—Inigo Jones, a modern view, by J. A. Gotch; 
Chinese Pagodas, by A. Silcock. 

The Architectural Review, March 1928, includes :— The King’s beasts 
of Windsor, by E. Shepherd ; A history of the English house: iii, The 
Conquest to the end of the twelfth century, by Nathaniel Lloyd. 

April 1928 includes:—A history of the English house: iv, The 
a century, by Nathaniel Lloyd; Albrecht Diirer, by J. B. 

haw. 

Journal of the Society of Army Historical Research, January 1928, 
contains :—The colours of the British marching regiments of Foot in 
1751, by Lt.-Col. J. H. Leslie; The adventures of Serjeant Benjamin 
Miller, during his service in the Royal Artillery, 1796-1815, with an 
introduction by Miss M. R. Dacombe and Miss B. J. H. Rowe; The 
Highland military pistol, by Major I. H. Mackay Scobie; The orders 
and war medals of the Ross family of Balkail. 

The Burlington Magazine, March 1928, includes :—Iguacel and more 
Romanesque art of Aragon, by A. Kingsley Porter; The Brussels 
School at Assoy, by Jeanne Tombu. 
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April 1928 includes:—An East Anglian primitive in Germany, by 
M. H. Bernath; Byzantine metalwork before and after the fall of 
Constantinople, by R. Byron. 

The Connoisseur, March 1928, includes :—Some altered line prints of 
the seventeenth century, by H. M. Latham; English medieval and 
renaissance closing rings, by C. R. Beard ; The Royal porcelain factory 
of El Buen Retiro, by Catherine Moran. 

April 1928 includes :—Some Devonshire Rood screen paintings, by 
W. G. Constable; Pottery and porcelain in the collection of Sir 
George Murray, by Bernard Rackham; Jewish Passover plates, by 
H. H. Cotterell ; ‘King Charles I’s’ chair: a new theory, by C. R. 
Beard. 

The Geographical Fournal, April 1928, includes:—David George 
Hogarth, by C. R. L. Fletcher; An archaeological tour along the 
Waziristan border, by Sir Aurel Stein. 

The Library, vol. 8, no. 4, contains :—Future work on the Short- 
title catalogue of English books, 1475-1640, by A. W. Pollard; The 
decrees and ordinances of the Stationers’ Company, 1576-1602, by 
W. W. Greg; Caxton documents, by W. J. Blyth Crotch; English 
printed almanacks and prognostications: a bibliographical history to 
the year 1600, corrigenda and addenda, by E. F. Bosanquet. 

Fournal of the British Society of Master Glass-Painters, vol. 2, 
no. 3, contains:—Medieval glazing accounts, by L. F. Salzman; A 
remarkable panel of sixteenth-century stained glass representing the 
temptation of St. Anthony, by General C. H. Sherrill ; The structure 
of lead as related to stained glass, by S. L. Brown; A panel of glass 
by de Caumont, glass-painter of Louvain, recently restored to the 
abbey of Parc by Wilfred Drake; Glass-painters of Birmingham: (ii) 
Joseph Hornblower and others; A history of the York school of 
glass painting : (vi) secular character of York work, (vii) characteristics 
of the York type of design, by J. A. Knowles. 

The Mariner's Mirror, vol. 14, no. 2, contains:—A French naval 
artist, by Sir Alan Moore; Some ‘ kinks’ in the history of the anchor, 
by J. W. Van Nouhuys; Early European rivalry in the Indian Ocean, 
by Admiral G. A. Ballard; Naval armament in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, by F. W. Brooks; The way of a ship, by L. G. Carr Laughton ; 
The Swedish ship Stora Krafwelen of 1552, by Commander H. Bér- 
jeson; Dutch shipbuilding in 1664; Anchors, by R+M. Nance; The 
King’s Regulations and Admiralty Instructions ; Sir James Lancaster’s 
burial-place, by C. Fox-Smith; Ensign of La Guerriére, by E. Fraser ; 
The New York Yacht Club model, by R. C. Anderson; A Roman 
figure-head; Falls in decks; The construction of galleys; An 
Anglo-Danish incident in 1694, by R. C. Anderson; The Vice- 
Admiral of England; The Porters’ Association tablet, Leith, by D. 
Verwey ; Larboard, by Sir Alan Moore; Sloop-Jackass-schooner, by 
Sir Alan Moore; Wynewes, by R. C. Anderson. 

Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, 5th series, vol. 6, part 8, con- 
tains :—Pedigree of the Lenham family of Norfolk, Kent, and Berk- 
shire, by J. R. Dunlop; Pedigree showing the names of persons 
mentioned in the wills of Sir John and Lady Leynham and Dame 
Agnes Say; Pedigree of Besford, co. Worcs., by G. A. Moriarty ; 
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Badcock of Devon and Somerset, by Col. J. C. Tyler ; London pedi- 
grees and coats of arms; Birdwell family ; Genealogical notes; Sale 
family ; Pedigree of the Houghton family of Middleton and Liver- 
pool, co. Lancs., by R. Stewart-Brown. 

Part g contains :—Houghton of Middleton and Liverpool ; Pedigree 
of Collison of Norfolk, by Col. C. S. Collison; Lorymer of Perth-hir 
in Rockfield, co. Monmouth ; Lorymer of Rockfield, co. Monmouth ; 
Aethelstan, the Half-King, by Lieut.-General Sir Fenton Aylmer ; 
Edwards of Thornbury, co. Hereford, by Rev. S. E. Dodderidge ; 
Tyler of Bristol during the middle ages, by Col. J. C. Tyler. 

The Numismatic Chronicle, 5th series, vol. 7, part 4, contains :— 
Coins of Thurium from the collection of the Marchese Ginori, by 
E. S. G. Robinson ; The Reform of Aurelian, by P. H. Webb; The 
obverse legend on the oldest Norwegian coin, by Hans Holst; The 
first coinage, or ‘ Tealby’ type, of Henry II, by G. C. Brooke; Un- 
published seventeenth-century tokens, by W. Gilbert ; Two finds of 
ancient British coins, by G. C. Brooke. 

Ancient Egypt, December 1927, contains:—A Coptic ostrakon, by 
Miss M. A. Murray ; Further notes on Dualism in African religions, by 
G. W. B. Huntingford. 

The Berks., Bucks.,and Oxon. Archaeological F ournal, vol. 31, no. 2, 
contains:—Saxon burghs and Norman castles, by J. E. Morris; 
Berkshire charters, by G. B. Grundy; The interior of the chapel of 
Henry VII in Windsor castle, by G. E. Miles ; Bec-herlouin tithes in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, by Rev. A. H. Cooke; New 
light on Mapledurham church, by Rev. A. H. Cooke; The old work- 
house at Wokingham in the eighteenth century, by A. T. Heelas ; 
The Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, and Oxfordshire Committees of 
1642-1646, by H. E. Bannard; The ancient common fields and com- 
mon mead of Earley, by E. W. Dormer; Notes on the manor and 
manor-house of Bulmershe, Berks., by E. W. Dormer. 

Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, vol. 29, con- 
tains :—Cambridge and the Gunpowder plot, 1605, by E. A. B. 
Barnard; The King’s government, as administered by the greater 
abbots of East Anglia, by Helen M. Cam; Melbourn church, by 
A. H. Lloyd; Petra and Palmyra, by Prof. F. C. Burkitt; A six- 
teenth-century dole-gate from Denny abbey, by E. A. B. Barnard ; 
Advertising in the seventeenth century, by Ethel S. Fegan; The 
Anglo-Saxon cemetery, Burwell, Cambs., by T. C. Lethbridge ; Ex- 
cavations in the Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Little Wilbraham, by T. C. 
Lethbridge and H. G. Carter. 

Fournal of the Chester and North Wales Archaeological and His- 
torical Society, vol. 27, part 2, contains :—Records of archaeological 
finds at Chester, by R. Newstead ; Schedule of the Roman remains of 
Chester, by P. H. Lawson. 

Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and 
Archaeological Society, new series, vol. 27, contains:—Rey-Cross, by 
W. G. Collingwood; Vills of the Forest, part 3, by T. H. B. Graham ; 
Stanwix and Crosby, by T. H. B. Graham; A thirteenth-century 
manuscript of the Epistolae of St. Augustine, formerly belonging to 
Conishead priory, by H.S. Cowper; The chantries of Kirkby Lonsdale, 
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by Rev. R. P. Brown; Report on the exploration of the Sunbrick disc 
barrow, by the Excavation Committee of the North Lonsdale Field 
Club ; Report on the exploration of Bonfire Scar cave and Dobson 
cave near Scales in Furness, by W. G. Atkinson; Jonathan Boucher, 
by Rev. C. M. L. Bouch; A Flookburgh Glossary, by Rev. S. Taylor ; 
The marriage of Charles West and Mary Hudleston in 1677, by C. R. 
Hudleston; Maiden Castle in Stainmore, by R. G. Collingwood ; 
Millrigg, by D. Scott; Bewley castle, by Rev. T. A. Carmichael ; 
Bolton church, by Rev. T. A. Carmichael; Letters of Dr. William 
Paley to the Rev. John Law, afterwards bishop of Elphin, then pre- 
bendary of Carlisle, by Sir Algernon Law; A medieval road in 
Furness, by P. V. Kelly ; The Mallerstang hoard, by H. Mattingly 
and R. G. Collingwood ; Notes on recent finds in Eskdale, by Mary C. 
Fair; Willowford west turret; The purpose of the Roman wall; 
Samian pottery found at Ambleside in 1920. 

The Essex Review, April 1928, includes:—North Ockendon: St. 
Mary Magdalen, by Rev. E. F. Evans; Witchcraft and Magic in 
Essex, by Mrs. Mason ; Stained glass formerly at New Hall, by A. 
Hills; A marriage is arranged (correspondence relating to the marriage 
of Oliver St. John and Joan Altham, 1629-30), by Rev. H. Smith; 
The Forest of Essex, by J. French; The Spoon Pond, Bocking, by 
J. H. Bayliffe ; Burial in woollen, by A. Hills; New England wood, 
Eastwood, by P. H. Reaney; The Langley family of Rickling, by 
C. F. D. Sperling. 

Transactions of the East Herts. Archaeological Society, vol. 7, part 3, 
contains :—Registers of the parish church of St. Mary, Hitchin, by the 
late H. T. Hatch ; An early Thornbridge book of accounts by L. G. N. 
Kemmis; Westminster Abbey lands in Hertfordshire by H. C. 
Andrews; Richard Gough, by Sir George Fordham ; Roman and pre- 
Roman antiquities in Letchworth Museum, by W. P. Westell; The 
Honor of Hertford, by H. C. Andrews. 

Archaeologia Cantiana, vol. 39, contains :—Letters to the prior of 
Christ Church, Canterbury, from University students, by Rev. C. E. 
Woodruff; On some Jutish pottery found in Kent, by W. Whiting; 
Odo, bishop of Bayeux and earl of Kent, by Sir Reginald Tower; Eastry 
wills, by A. Hussey; The lost Wantsum channel: its importance to 
Richborough castle, by G. P. Walker ; Rochester Cathedral heraldry 
before 1800, by Paymaster-Commander A. W. B. Messenger ; William 
Lambarde’s pedigree notes, by Brig.-Gen. F. Lambarde ; The Lam- 
barde cup; The arms of the Drapers’ Company, by Miss M. A. 
Greenwood ; Lambarde’s ‘ Carde of this Shyre’, third issue, with roads 
added, by E. G. Box ; Philipott’s Villare Cantianum : a bibliographical 
note, by Hon. H. Hannen; Roman site at Otford, by B. W. Pearce ; 
Boley Hill, Rochester, by Rev. S. W. Wheatley; The old bushel 
measure of Milton-next-Sittingbourne ; Sir Thomas Wyatt’s assault on 
Cooling Castle, 3oth January 1554, by Major B. Cope; The engraved 
plate at Cooling Castle, by Aymer Vallance. 

Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society, 
vol. 43, contains :—New York depositions in 1707-8 concerning a son 
and grandson of Roger Kenyon of Peel, Esq., by G. A. Moriarty with 
further notes by E. Axon; The Society of Friends in the Lancaster 
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district in the seventeenth century, by R. Muschamp; Characteristics 
of stained glass, by W. Butterworth ; Notes on the rectors of Halton 
since the Commonwealth, by T. Cann Hughes; Clitheroe in the seven- 
teenth century, by W. Self Weeks; Some notes on the Pieta, by 
Rev. H. A. Hudson. 

Transactions of the London and Middlesex Archaeological Society, 
new series, vol. 5, part 4, contains :—Stow Commemoration, address 
by W. C. Edwards; The Black Friars in London: a chapter in national 
history, by W. Martin, with an architectural description by S. Toy; 
A seventeenth-century L.C.C., by N. Brett-James ; Huguenot West- 
minster, by W. H. Manchée; Some ancient inns in Friday street, by 
K. Rogers; The mending of Brynt bridge, by Sir Montagu Sharpe 
and the late Minor Canon Westlake ; Mary Queen of Scots and her 
execution: (i) Tradition and the Middle Temple, by W. Martin, (ii) The 
Execution, by J. Douglas, (iii) Middle Temple MS., catalogued as 
Reports of Cases by Bridgman and Brock, by J. W. Gordon; Latin in 
‘Taphology’, by Hilda Johnstone; Chancery Lane: Sir Nicholas 
Bacon’s estate, by G. J. Turner; Seventeenth-century house at 
Camberwell, by S. Toy; A link in the early history of London, by 
H. Sands; Samuel Pepys commemoration: Address by Sir D’Arcy 
Power. 

Report of the Marlborough College Natural History Society, no. 76. 
includes:—The bells of Wilcot, by H. C. Brentnall ; Draycott Foliat, 
by C. W. Hughes. 

Fifty-fifth Annual Report of the Peterborough Natural History 
Society includes :—Holywell-cum-Needingworth, by Rev. J. A. Ross ; 
English history as illustrated by the Royal Arms, by Col. D. J. Proby. 

Sussex Notes and Queries, vol. 2, no. 1, contains:—The Roman 
road to Portslade from the valley south of Ardingly to Selsfield 
common, by S. E. Winbolt; A journey in Sussex in 1574, by E. 
Straker; Horsham Churchwardens’ account book, by R. Garraway 
Rice; The boundary between Sussex and Kent, (i) The Tunbridge 
Wells area, by F. B. Stevens; Sussex entries in London parish 
registers, by W. H. Challen; The Selwyn monument, Friston; Two 
Domesday Book freeholds, by W. D. Peckham; A Drungewick 
Heriot, 1353, by W. D. Peckham; Medieval steelyard weight; A 
Commonwealth tax assessment, Ebernoe, Petworth; A carved figure 
from Lewes, by W. H. Godfrey; A business man’s will, 1701 ; Sheep 
shearers’ customs; Hop tallies; Rudgwick church keys; Two charms 
and a recipe. 

Transactions of the Thoroton Society, vol. 31, contains :—An itinerary 
of Nottingham, by J. Holland Walker ; Margidunum, by Felix Oswald ; 
Extracts from the Records of the borough of Nottingham, by E. L. 
Guilford ; The coins of King Athelstan of the Nottingham mint, by 
F. E. Burton; Extracts from the Act Books of the Archdeacons of 
Nottingham, by R. F. B. Hodgkinson; A Cromwellian funeral 
sermon. 

The Scottish Historical Review, April 1928, contains :—Angus: 
kingdom, earldom, and shrievalty, by Lady Helena M. Carnegie ; 
‘Orders for the government of the garrison and city of Edinburgh in 
December 1650’, by Sir Charles H. Firth; Contemporary references 
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to the Scottish speech of the sixteenth century, by M.A. Bald; A relic 
of Queen Mary at Malines, by M. de Meulemcester; The founding of 
Carron ironworks, by H. Hamilton; The contributions of the monas- 
teries to Scottish history, by the Right Rev. Sir David Hunter Blair ; 
The Inquest of David, by J. T. T. Brown; A Paris manuscript by 
a Scottish hand, by Prof. J. H. Baxter ; Catalogue of MSS. in National 
Library of Scotland, by H. W. Meikle; The final resting-place of the 
body of Simon Lord Lovat, by Henrietta Tayler; James I at Windsor 
in 1423, by E. W. M. Balfour-Melville. 

The Fournal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, vol. 57, 
part 2, contains:—Ballymote Castle, by Captain J. E. Fitz Patrick; 
The ancient churches of the deanery of Arklow, co. Wicklow, by 
Rev. M. V. Ronan; Irish colonels proprietors of Imperial regiments, 
by Lt.-Col. Cavenagh; The ancient dialect of the baronies of Forth 
and Bargy, co. Wexford, by Kathleen A. Browne; Liber primus 
Kilkenniensis, extracts and translations, by C. McNeill; Civic insignia 
and plate of Dublin, by M.S. D. Westropp; Brass buckle in the York- 
shire Museum, York, by R. A. S. Macalister; Kings of Tara buried 
at Brugh; Oenach Descirt Maige, by H. Morris; Pre-Christian kings 
of Tara. 

Transactions of the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion, session 
1926-7, contains :—Hywel Dda: codifier, by T. P. Ellis; David Sam- 
well (1751-98), surgeon of the ‘ Discovery’, London-Welshman and 
poet, by W. LI. Davies; Adult education in Wales, by D. Emrys 
Evans; The preservation of rural Wales, by Prof. P. Abercrombie, 
the Hon. Mrs. Laurence Brodrick, and Lord Boston. 

Transactions of the Cardiganshire Antiquarian Society, vol. 5, con- 
tains :—The sculptured stones of Cardiganshire, by R. A. S. Macalister ; 
Cantref y Gwaelod, by D. J. Davies; The Penllwyn urn, by Cyril Fox ; 
Some of the historical associations of Penllwyn, by Rev. M. H. Jones; 
The introduction of metal into Wales, by H. J. E. Peake; Old 
Aberystwyth, by Evan Evans; Aberystwyth of the future, by T. A. 
Lloyd; Some of the remains of the ‘lost’ Goidelic language of 
Cardiganshire, by David Thomas; Archaeological investigations in 
the vicinity of Llanddewi-Brefi and Llanfair-Clydogau, by Trevor 
Lewis; Twm Shon Gati, by R. I. Davies; Some recent finds in 
Cardiganshire, by A. R. Sansbury and I. T. Hughes. 

The Indian Antiquary, March 1928, contains:—Netes on currency 
and coinage among the Burmese, by Sir R. C. Temple; Mar Sapor 
and Mar Prodh, by T. K. Joseph; Buddhist women, by Dr. Bimala 
Churn Law; Notes on piracy in Eastern waters, by the late S.C. Hill. 

April 1928 contains :—Vedic studies, by A.Venkatasubbiah; Buddhist 
women, by Dr. Bimala Churn Law; Nicolao Manuchy’s will and testa- 
ment, by Singaravelou Pillai; Ignicoles, a name for the Parsees, by 
Sir R. C. Temple; The Sauraseni and Magadhi Stabakas of Rama- 
Sarman (Tarkavagisa), by Sir G. A. Grierson. 

Bulletin of the Royal Ontario Museum, March 1928, includes :— 
A [Roman] clay lantern from Cyprus; Two Babylonian multiplica- 
tion tables, by S. A. B. Mercer; A Syracusan dekadrachm signed by 
Euainetos ; A Greek and a Chinese bit ; a Roman bulla of blue paste 
and gold ; Two Roman bronze tables from the Fayoum ; A Gorgoneion 
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antefix of terra-cotta from Selinus; An iron lock shield from Middle 
Egypt. 

"r he American Fournal of Archaeology, vol. 32, no. 1, contains :—The 
right arm of Harmodius, by Gisela M. A. Richter ; Latin elegiacs from 
Corinth, by Lily Ross Taylor and A. B. West; An engraved glass 
bowl in the Museo Cristiano of the Vatican library, by W. C. Hayes, jr. ; 
Four unpublished vases in the style of the Brygos painter, by D. M. 
Robinson. The number also contains the proceedings of the General 
Meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America, held in December 
1927, with summaries of many of the papers. 

Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, vol. 37, part 1, 
contains :—The India ventures of Fisher Ames, by S. E. Morison; The 
Boston edition of the Baskett Bible, by C. L. Nichols; The common 
origin of the Middle Colonies, by H. L. Carson; Bibliography of 
American newspapers (Virginia and West Virginia), by C. S. 
Brigham. 

Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, February 1928, 
includes:—Two twelfth-century frescoes from the Hermitage church 
of San Baudelio de Berlanga, Spain; Two dated Buddhist paintings 
from Tun-huang; An early Khmer head of Vishnu. 

The New England Historical and Genealogical Register, April 1928, 
includes :—A roll of arms registered by the Committee on Heraldry of 
the New England Historic Genealogical Society. 

Old-Time New England, vol. 18, no. 4, contains :—Fuller’s Tavern, 
South Walpole, Mass., by A. F. Shurrocks ; Old Fuller’s Tavern re- 
opens, by H. A. Whiting ; Winnepesaukee Annals, by A. Chamberlain ; 
The playing cards of Puritan New England, by Catherine Perry 
Hargrave; The Old Boston Music Hall organ, by W. K. Covell. 

Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, Band 57, 
Hefte 5 and 6, includes :—The Samaritans, an anthropobiological study, 
by H. Szpidbaum; The pre- and protohistoric hill grave-field near 
Weiden-am-See in Burgenland, by F. Miihlhofer; Discoveries’ at 
Retz, by L. Franz; A late La Téne bronze find at Attersee, by 
H. Amberger. 

Band 58, Hefte 1 and 2, includes:—A review of Schmidt’s Sprach- 
Familien und Sprachenkreise der Erde,by V. Christian; Ceramic decora- 
tion in the Danube cultural area, by W. A. Jenny; The importance of 
the Upper Austrian pile-dwelling culture, by L. Franz; The photo- 
graphy of prehistoric burials, by K. Kriegler. 

Wiener Prihistorische Zeitschrift,vol.15, part 1,contains:—Sigmund 
Feist and German archaeology, by M. Rudolf; A variation of the 
hooked cross decoration on pottery, by J. Banner ; Gurina in the Gail 
valley, by P. Reinecke; New neolithic finds in ’ Bulgaria, by G.I. 
Kazarow; A stone hammer from Ohndorf, by J. Bayer; A neolithic 
skull from Ludany, by V. Lebzelter; La Téne graves at Haslau 
on the Danube, by A. Seracsin; Skeletal remains of a woman 
of the La Téne age with hyperplatymeric femur, from Haslau, by 
M. Hesch., 

Académie Royale de Belgique: Bulletin de la Classe des Beaux-Aris, 
vol. 10, nos. 1-3, contains :—The district of Herve and the Chateau 
d’Olne, by P. Jasper. 
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Académie Royale de Belgique: Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres, 
vol. 14, nos. 1-2, includes:—The Mediterranean policy of Charles V, 
by H. Vander Linden. 

Analecta Bollandiana, vol. x\vi, fasc. i and ii (1928). The Life of 
St. Maximus (Confessor, seventh century) and its recensions, by R. 
Devreesse. Three dates of the Roman Calendar, by H. Delehaye; 
SS. Parthenius and Calocerus, May 19th; St. Vitalis, April 28th, which 
‘appears to be the day of the dedication in 547 of his basilica at Rome; 
St. Soteris, February 11th, to whom other dates ascribed also belong. 
Text of an unpublished life of St. Marina in rhymed hexameters from 
a late thirteenth-century manuscript of the abbey of Heiligenkreuz, by 
A. Hilka. Note on the description of the Byzantine reliquary of the 
arm of St. Mammes at Langres, made when it was opened in 1726, 
by A.Coulon. Catalogus Codicum Hagiographicorum Bibliothecarum 
Dublinensium (Trinity College, Marsh’s Library, Franciscan Convent, 
Maynooth College), by P. Grosjean. The texts of Irish genealogies 
of saints from a manuscript in Marsh’s Library, of a fragment of the 
Life of St. Flannan from the same, of a Life of St. Flannan in the 
Bodleian (Rawlinson B 485), and of a fragment ‘De Purgatorio 
S. Patricii’ in the Franciscan Library, are printed in full. Collective 
Letters of Indulgence, chapter v (fifteenth and sixteenth centuries), by 
H. Delehaye. Supplement to the Catalogue of Greek hagiographical 
manuscripts of the Theological School in Chalcis (Azal. Boll. xliv). 
Reviews. 

Suomen Muinaismutstoyhdtstyksen Atkakauskirja, vol. 36, con- 
tains :—The Northern archaeological congress at Helsingfors in 1925, 
by C. A. Nordman; Eustatic changes of level and the neolithicum, by 
W. Ramsay; Cufic coins from the finds at Luwirla, Hattula parish, 
by R. Vasmer ; Finnish pewterers and their marks before 1809, by 
A. Léfgren. 

L’ Anthropologie, tome xxxviii, nos. 5-6 (January 1928: Masson et 
Cie, Paris). The number opens with another paper on prehistoric 
research in the Lot department, dealing with a late La Madeleine cave 
called la Grotte-Batie (Crozo Bastido) at Saint-Sosy ; but more interest 
attaches to M. Thomasset’s account of the decorated pottery from the 
Camp-de-Chassey (Sadne-et-Loire), a subject that has been strangely 
neglected in the past. The question of date is left in abeyance, though 
most pieces are said to be more like Neolithic than Bronze Age wares ; 
and there is little stratigraphical evidence. Various designs are repro- 
duced from the collection in Rollin Museum at Autun. Few of the 
fragments are large enough to give the shape of the vessels, some of 
which, however, were clearly quadrangular. Prof. Vallois continues 
his study of skeletal remains of aeneolithic date from L’Ombrive in 
the Ariége, and refers most of them to a small dolichocephalic race 
established there in the Neolithic Period. There are reviews of several 
English publications, and Prof. Boule notices at length Erik Westerby’s 
work on the mesolithic discoveries at Klampenborg near Copenhagen. 
The author concludes that the period of Mas d’Azil was not devoid of 
art, but with Maglemose showed some resemblance to La Madeleine. 
‘Tardenois was not a special flint culture partly contemporary with 
Mas d’Azil, but a development of Mas d’Azil, which prevailed from 
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the end of the later period till the beginnings of Le Campigny. 
Maglemose corresponds to the earliest phase of Tardenois.’ Twenty 
pages of small type are devoted to the Glozel controversy. 

L’Homme Préhistorique, Décembre 1927 (Paris: J. Gamber). A 
newspaper article on Glozel by M. Vayson de Pradenne is reprinted ; 
and illustrations are given of a form of knife with lateral tang found in 
Central America as well as in Japan, the material being generally 
jasperoid flint or obsidian. _M.Tshikalenko describes the evolution of 
painted pottery in the Ukraine, with ten illustrations; and there is 
a useful inventory of neolithic polishing stones found in France. In 
opposition to Déchelette, Paul de Mortillet points out that these stones 
are rare on or near neolithic factory-sites, quartzite being seldom found 
near outcrops of flint. M. Miiller, of Grenoble, has a brief note on 
obsidian, and promises a further publication which will prove com- 
mercial relations between various countries at the end of the Neolithic 

eriod. 
; Bulletin historique de la Société des Antiquaires de la Morinie, 
no. 275, contains :—Thérouanne in 1574, by J. de Pas; Accounts for 
the construction of a gallows and pillory at Saint-Omer, by J. 
de Pas; A portrait of Mgr. Joseph Alphonse de Valbelle, by Abbé 
Coolen. 

Bulletin trimestriel de la Société des Antiquaires de Picardie, 1927, 
nos. 2 and 3, contains :—New discovery of a prehistoric site at Longpré- 
les-Corps-Saints, by M. Saintes; An allegorical picture of Botany, 
by L. Goudallier ; The maker of the tomb of Mgr. Pigneau de Béhaine, 
bishop of Adran, by L. Goudallier; Two Amiens sorcerers. 

Bulletin de la Commission des Antiquités de la Seine-Inférieure, 
vol. 18, part 1, includes:—Notre-Dame, St. Martin-le-Gaillard ; Pil- 
grim’s badges, etc., in the Rouen Museum; The temple at St. Ouen-de- 
Thouberville ; Medieval statues found at Saint Pierre-en-Port ; Spurred 
bases in Renaissance buildings; Masons’ marks, by M. Le Verdier ; 
The chapel of Saint-Dignefort at Gonfreville-l’Orcher, by A. Martin ; 
A seventeenth-century reliquary from Dieppe, by M. Cahingt ; A six- 
teenth-century clock at Grainville-la-Teinturiére, by P. Chirol ; A hoard 
of bronze implements from Mont-Saint-Aignan; Rouen seals, by M. 
Garreta; Canted doorways of the time of Louis XIII, by Dr. Coutan; 
Nicole Oresmé, by Abbé Anthiaume; The church of Saint-Michel and 
the possessions in Rouen of the abbey of Mont-Saint-Michel, by 
M. Le Cacheux; The church of Fresles and its mural paintings, by 
Dr. Couban; Tables of the Commandments, by Abbé Blanquart. 

Oudheidkundige Mededeelingen uit ’s Rijksmuseum van Oudheden 
te Leiden, vol. 8, part 2, contains:—A Roman sculptured head of 
Republican age, by C. C. van Essen; Finds from a Roman cremation 
burial at Maastricht, by W. Goossens ; Roomburg, by J. H. Holwerda ; 
Roman Nijmegen, (ii) Ulpia Noviomagus, by M. Daniels. 

Notizie degli Scavi, ser. vi, vol. iii, fasc. 10-12 (1927).—Gubbio, frag- 
ment of an ivory comb carved with hunting-scenes, with remarks on 
Roman ivory work, by -R. Paribeni; Etruria, Roccalvecce, part of a 
lead water-pipe inscribed with the name of Theodahad, the Gothic 
king of Italy, whose properties in Etruria are mentioned by Procopius, 
by the same; Fiano Romano, jar with inscription in pre-Roman 
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dialect (sixth century B.C.), by the same ; Isola Farnese (Veii), a dedica- 
tion to Fortune, the Penates, and the gods by the Cicutii, by the same. 
Latium and Campania: Tivoli, Villa Adriana, Greek female head 
(Tav. xxvii), a good example of a known type reproducing a Greek 
original of the mid-fifth century B.C., by the same; traces of pottery 
works including several moulds (one perfect) and fragments of vases 
(end of the Republic), by the same. Ostia: G. Calza describes the 
following :—Recently discovered inscriptions (177 in number), mostly 
epitaphs, but among the rest may be noted: a cippus with dedication 
to Severus (A.D. 198) and long list of names of the college of fadr7 
tignarit (Tav. xxviii), dedication for Commodus by Julius Julianus 
the praetorian prefect, fragment recording the number of gladiators and 
animals at some games. Terracina, a piece of wall in polygonal 
masonry supporting the ancient Via Appia, which has been preserved 
in building a new house, by E. Stephani. Formia: (a) a large hall 
belonging to a Roman villa of the first century B.C. (possibly that of 
Mamurra mentioned by Catullus, Carm. xxxix), with unusual ‘hanging’ 
floor supported by parallel walls of tiles ; (4) Remains of a late imperial 
building with re-used columns and a bath-room ; (c) Part of a cloistered 
court with rooms leading out of it belonging to a Roman villa of the 
first century A.D., by G. Spano. Piedimonte d’Alife (valley of the 
Volturno), remains of walls in polygonal masonry; prehistoric pottery 
and flint implements in the Museo Alifano, especially an archaic 
antefixa with image of the Persian Artemis, by A. Maiuri. Aggius 
(near Sassari, Sardinia), find of Roman coins (139 B.C. to Augustus), 
ordinary types. by A. Taramelli. 

Rendiconti della R. Accademia Nazionale dei Lincet, ser. vi, vol. iii, 
fasc. 3, 4 (March, April, 1927). On the forms of the name of the 
brother of Assurbanipal, Samas-sum-ukin, by G. Furlani; A supposed 
Assyrian gesture of prayer, by the same; The Etruscan (i.e. Asiatic) 
origin of the words vinawm and asinus, with some prefatory remarks on 
the present state of the Etruscan problem, by L. Ceci; gasinudii and 
vassalli in Longobardic and Frankish Italy, by P. S. Leicht ; Memoirs 
of deceased members of the Academy, V. Puntoni (1859-1926), Pro- 
fessor of Greek at Bologna, and F. I. Edgeworth, Professor of Political 
Economy at Oxford, 1891-1922. 

Fasc. 5-10 (May—Oct. 1927):—Memoirs of Domenico Comparetti 
by A. Chiappelli, and P. F. Girard by P. Bonfante; New Arabic 
documents for the history of Somalia, by E. Cerulli; Indo-European 
words for fire, &c., by V. Pisani; Notes on the etymology and morpho- 
logy of some Sanscrit words, by the same; Relation of Campanella’s 
‘Monarchia di Spagna’ (1599) to Botero’s ‘ Ragion di Stato’ (1589), 
by R. de Mattei; Memoir of V. Fiorini (1860-1927), first editor of the 
new edition of Muratori’s ‘Scriptores’, by P. S. Leicht; Some un- 
published Ethiopic writings, by C. C. Rossini; The death of Heracles 
and some aspects of the other world, by G. Patroni. 

Universitetets Oldsaksamling: Arbok, forste argang, 1927 (Oslo, 
1928) :—The first year-book of the Oslo University Museum contains 
an article on the origin of timber-churches, such as Urnes in Norway 
and Greenstead in England. Finno-Ugrian ornaments of the Viking 
period found in Norway are discussed by S, Sjessing, who notes that 
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they occur principally in Lapp graves, Norse influence being less 
pronounced than might be expected in Finland. These foreign 
penannular brooches are referred to the tenth century; and Finnish 
finds in East Norway are explained by trade with the Baltic, if not by 
Viking expeditions eastward. A statistical paper by Anathon Bjorn 
deals with the late Stone Age in eastern Norway and incidentally with 
the introduction of agriculture into southern Scandinavia. The report 
on the administration and. acquisitions of the Museum contains an 
exceptional example of Irish metal-work from Nord-Aurdal, Valdres, 
no doubt looted by the Vikings. 

Det Kongelige Norske Videnskabers Selskabs Skrifter, 1927, in- 
cludes:—The historical development of the place-name Trondhjem, 
by Th. Petersen; The dialects of Trondhjem, by J. Reitan; A vellum 
calendar from Hegra, by R. Mowinckel; Norwegian glassworks, by 
T. Lindeman. 

Anseiger fiir Schweizerische Altertumskunde, vol. 29, contains :— 
The position of Switzerland in the Central European Bronze Age 
culture group, by G. Kraft; Gallo-Roman maternity and fecundity 
goddesses in the Museum of Art and History, Geneva, by W. Deonna ; 
Recently discovered wall-paintings in the church of Sennwald, by J. 
Egli; Wall-paintings in the Franciscan church at Freiburg, by F. 
Bossardt ; The early works of the painter Melchin Wyrsch, by G. Blon- 
deau; The Passion picture in the Library of St. Gall, by A. Naegele; 
Glass painting in Obwald, by A. Truttmann; The discovery of sup- 
posed Magdalenian objects at Baar, by L. Reverdin; Excavations of 
the Pro Vindonissa Society, by C. Fels; A Lucerne cannon in 1380, 
by G. Fischler; A picture of Juliana von Liittich in Olsberg, by G. 
Wyss; The Roman road in the Gorges de Covatannaz above Yverdon, 
by V. H. Bourgeois ; The wealthy and peaceful Helvetii, by O. Bohn ; 
The work of the late Gothic wood-carver Hans Geiler in Freiburg, by 
I. Futterer; A pen-and-ink drawing by Tobias Stimmer in 1562, by 
H. Feurstein; Accounts and proceedings of the building society and 
outfit of the great church in Zurich, by K. Escher; Inventory of the 
Basel armoury from the eighteenth to the middle of the nineteenth 
century, by E. A. Gessler; The chronology of the Swiss later Stone 
age, by T. Ischer; The history of the Roman Birrfeld-Kénigsfeld 
aqueduct, by S. Heuberger; The recently discovered Jost Pfyffer 
Cloos chapel in Lucerne, by A. am Rhyn. 

Annales du Service des Antiquités Bg l Egypte, tome 27, fasc. 2, con- 
tains :—Report on the work at Karnak (Nov. 1926-May 1927), by 
H. Chevrier; Diagram of a vault dating from the Third Dynasty, by 
G. Daressy ; Excavations of the Service des Antiquités at Saqqara 
(Nov. 1926—April 1927), by C. M. Firth ; Study of some Third Dynasty 
monuments: the step pyramid of Saqqara, by J. P. Lauer; Ancient 
Egyptian linen, by W. Spiegelberg. 

Fasc. 3 contains :—Unpublished hieratic ostraka from Thebes in the 
Cairo Museum, by J. Cerny; Ostraka from Biban el Molouk, by G. 
Daressy; The stela of Apries at Mitrahina, by B. Gunn; The Serabit 
inscriptions, by K. Lake and A. W. Johnson; Ancient Egyptian linen 
(additional note), by W. Spiegelberg. 
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*The Scots Mercat ‘Cross’: an inquiry as to its history and meaning. By 
William George Black, C.B.E., LL.D., F.S.A. 8x6}. Pp. 36. Glasgow 
and Edinburgh: Hodge, 1928. 2s. 6d. 

*The English-German Nation in the University of Paris during the Middle Ages. 
By Gray Gowan Boyce. 8#x53. Pp. 232. Bruges: The St. Catherine 
Press, 1927. 

*The Altar of Saint Nicholas, Barfreystone. By P. J. Boyer, M.A., Rector. 
82x6. Pp. iiit+28. Dover: Giraud, 1928. 

*A History of Peebleshire. Edited by James Walter Buchan and Rev. Henry 
Paton. In 3 volumes, 83x53. Pp. xii+ 498; xv+5553; xX+723. Glasgow: 
Jackson, Wylie, 1925, 1927. 25s. each volume. 

*Poetry and Government. A study of the Power of Vergil. By Robert Seymour 
Conway. 8}%x5}. Pp. 24. Manchester: University Press; London: 
Longmans, 1928. 1s. 

*The Journal of Thomas Cuningham of Campvere, 1640-1654, with his Thrissels- 
Banner and explication thereot. Edited by Elinor Joan Courthope. 83 x 5}. 
Pp. xxvi+276. Scottish History Society, 3rd series, vol, xi. Edinburgh, 
1928. 
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*Southampton: points in its development to the end of the eighteenth century. 
By G. H. J. Daysh. 83x53. Pp. vii+56. Southampton: Cox & Sharland, 
1928. 

*Shakespeare’s Stratford. By Edgar I. Fripp. 7x4}. Pp. x+86. London: 
Milford, 1928. 25. 6d. 

*The Book of Remembrance of Southampton. Edited, with introduction, notes, 
and index, by H. W. Gidden. Vol. i, Henry VI-James I (1440-1620), 
92x 6}. Pp. xxix+129. Publications of the Southampton Record Society, 
Southampton, 1927. 

*Some Louth Grammar School Boys. Part iii, 179i-1798. With an appendix of 
additional names for the period before 1790. By Richard W. Goulding. 7} x 5. 
Pp. 41-66. n.p. 1927. 

*A relation of a voyage to Guiana by Robert Harcourt, 1613, with Purchas’s tran- 
script of a report made at Harcourt’s instance on the Marrawini district. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by Sir C. Alexander Harris. 84x 53. 
Pp. xii+1g9r. Publications of the Hakluyt Society, 2nd series, no. 60. 
London, 1928. 

*A history of Wallingford (Berkshire). By E. Le Breton Martin. 12}x 83. 
Pp. 48. London: The Acorn Press. n.d. [1928]. 255. 

*A history of Westbury (Buckinghamshire) with a chapter oa Brackley (Northamp- 
tonshire), By E. Le Breton Martin. 12}x 83. Pp. 52. London: The 
Acorn Press. n.d. [1928] 255. 

*Romantic London. By Ralph Nevill. 8} x5}. Pp. vii+ 248. London: Cassell, 
1928, 12s. 6d. 

*A history of the parish of Standish, Lancashire. By Thomas Cruddas Porteus, 
M.A., B.D. 93x74. Pp. x+249. Wigan: J. Starr & Sons, 1927. 

*Tattershall: the manor, the castle, the church. By A. Hamilton Thompson. 
6}x4. Pp.iv+34. Lincoln: Ruddock, 1928. 

*A Catalogue of British Family Histories. Compiled by T. R. Thomson, with an 
introduction by Lord Farrer.. 735. Pp. viiit158. London: Murray, 
1928. 75. 6d. 

*Romans, Kelts, and Saxons in Ancient Britain : an investigation into the two dark 
centuries (400-600) of English history. By R. E. Zachrisson. 9 x6. Pp. 95. 
Skrifter utgivna av K. Humanistiska Vetenskaps-Samiundet i Uppsala. 
24:12. Uppsala, 1927. 

*Royal Commission on Ancient and Historical Monuments and Constructions of 

Scotland. Ninth Report with Inventory of Monuments and Constructions in 

the Outer Hebrides, Skye, and the Small Isles. 103 x 83. Pp. Ivi+23o0. 

Edinburgh: Stationery Office, 1928. £1 125. 6d. 


Indian Archaeology. 


*Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 1924-25. Edited by J. F. 
Blakiston. 123x93. Pp. xiv+270, with 43 plates. Calcutta, 1927. 415. 6d. 

*The Chalukyan architecture of the Kanarese districts. By Henry Cousens. 
12}x10. Pp. x+158, with 160 plates. Archaeological Survey of India, 
vol. 42, new Imperial series, Calcutta, 1926. 46 Rs. or £3 10s. 6d. 


Ironwork. 


*Victoria and Albert Museum. Ironwork. Part 1. From the earliest times to the 
end of the medieval period. By J. Starkie Gardner, revised by W. W. 
Watts, F.S.A. 83x53. Pp. xi+146, with 63 plates. London: Stationery 
Office, 1927. 25. 6d. 


Ivories. 


*Die Consulardiptychen und verwandte Denkmiler. Von Richard Delbriick. 
4 portfolios of plates. 19x14}. Berlin and Leipzig: De Gruyter, 1926, 
1927. 


Manuscripts. 


*The Guthlac Roll. Scenes from the life of St. Guthlac of Crowland, by a twelfth- 
century artist, reproduced from Harley Roll Y. 6 in the British Museum. 
With introduction by Sir George Warner. 11x83. Pp. vi+23, with 26 
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plates. Oxford: printed for presentation to the Members of the Roxburghe 
Club, 1928. 

*English Illumination. By O. Elfrida Saunders, In two volumes, 12x 83. 
Pp. xxi+132, and plates 1-503; iv, and plates 51-129. Florence: Pantheon ; 
Paris: Pegasus Press, 1928. £8 8s. 

Painting. 

*Victoria and Albert Museum. A picture book of early Victorian paintings. 7} 5. 
Pp. 24. London: Stationery Office, 1928. 6d. 

*Wallace Collection Catalogues. Pictures and Drawings: text with historical 


notes and introduction. Fifteenth edition. 9x6. Pp.xxxvi+413. London: 
Stationery Office, 1928. 35. 6d. 


Philology. 


*The Seege or Batayle of Troye: a Middle English metrical romance. Edited 
from MSS. Lincoln’s Inn 150, Egerton 2862, Arundel xxi, with Harley 525 
included in the Appendix, by Mary Elizabeth Barnicle. 8} x 53. Pp. lxxiv+ 
274. Early English Text Society, no. 172. London: Milford, 1927. 255. 

*The Pastime of Pleasure, by Stephen Hawes. A iiteral reprint of the earliest 
complete copy (1517), with variant readings from the editions of 1509, 1554, 
and 1555, together with introduction, notes, glossary, and indexes by 
William Edward Mead. 83x53. Pp. cxvit+259. Early English Text 
Society, no. 173. London: ‘Milford, 1928. 155. 

*Boethius: De Consolatione Philosophiae. Translated by John Walton, canon of 
Oseney. Edited, with introduction, notes, and glossary, by Mark Science. 
53. Pp. Ixvii+379. Early English Text Society, no. 170. London: 
Milford, 1927. 30s. 

*The Reule of Crysten Religioun, by Reginald Pecock, D.D., bishop of St. Asaph 

and Chichester. Now first edited from Pierpont Morgan MS. 519 by William 

Cabell Greet. 84x51. Pp. xxxi+539. Early English Text Society, no. 171. 

London: Milford, 1927. 355. 


Plate. 


*Les poincons de l’orfévrerie francaise du quatorziéme siécle jusqu’au début du 
dix-neuviéme siécle. Par Louis Carré. 13x10. Pp. xxiiit+356. Paris: 
Carré, 1928. 


Prehistoric Archaeology. 


*Das Palaolithikum der Héhlen des Hoénnetales in Westfalen. Von Dr. Julius 
Andree. 9}x 63. Pp.v+101. Mannus-Bibliothek, no. 42. Leipzig, 1928. 

*The early Mousterian implements of Sligo, Ireland. by J. P. T. Burchell and 
J. Reid Moir. Drawings by C. O. Waterhouse. 12}x 9}. Pp. 28, with 
20 plates. Ipswich: Harrison, 1928. 155. 

*The Age of the Gods. A study in the origins of culture in prehistoric Europe 
and the Ancient East. By Christopher Dawson. 8} x5}. Pp. xx +446. 
London: Murray, 1928. 18s. 

*Zur Steinzeit Ostasiens. Von Oswald Menghin. 11x 73. Pp. 908-942. Reprint 
P. W. Schmidt-Festschrift. 

*Urgeschichte der Ostalpenlander. Von Oswald Menghin. 9} x6}. Pp. 176-210. 
Separatabdruck aus Die Osterreichischen Alpen. Leipzig and Vienna, 1928. 

*Kultur och Folk i Finlands Forntid. Av C, A. Nordman. Sartryck ur Svenska 
Fordhandlingar, N.F. 4. 9 x 5%. Pp. 131-148. Helsing- 
ors, 1928. 

“Lindg: en boplads fra Danmarks yngre stenalder. Af J. Winther. Two volumes. 
123 x9}. Pp. 60; 56. Rudkjobing, 1926, 1928. 


Religion. 


*The Piety of the Heavenly Twins. By Rendel Harris. Woodbrooke Essays, 
no. 14. Pp.8. Cambridge: Heffer, 1928. 15. 


Roman Archaeology. 


*Roman and Pre-Roman Antiquities in Letchworth Museum. By W. Percival 
Westell. 94x53. Pp. 24. Letchworth, 1928. 
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Sculpture. 


*Die antiken Skulpturen der Ermitage. Erster Teil. Herausgegeben von Oskar 
Waldhauer. 14x10}. Pp. viiit+84 ; 48 plates, Berlin and Leipzig: De 
Gruyter, 1928. 

*Lysippos. By Franklin P. Johnson. 9x6. Pp. xii+334. Durham, North 
Carolina: Duke University Press; London: Cambridge University Press, 
1927. 375. 6d. 


Textiles. 

*Victoria and Albert Museum. A picture book of English embroideries: part i, 
Elizabethan. 7}x5. Pp. 24. London: Stationery Office, 1928. 6d. 
*Victoria and Albert Museum, A picture book of English embroideries: part ii, 

Stuart. 7}x5. Pp. 24. London: Stationery Office, 1928. 6d. 


Woodwork. 


*Victoria and Albert Museum. A picture book of English mirrors. 7}x 5. 
Pp. 24. London: Stationery Office, 1928. 64d. 


Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 


Thursday, 16th February 1928. Mr. Emery Walker, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

The following were admitted Fellows: Lord Boston, Mr. C. H. 
Chalmers, Mr. F. B. Stevens, Mr. J. L. Mack, Mr. H. Pirie-Gordon, 
and Mr. B. Wadmore. 

Mr. J. N. L. Myres, B.A., and Mr. Christopher Hawkes read a paper 
on excavations on St. Catharine’s Hill, Winchester. 


Thursday, 23rd February 1928. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
K.T., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

Major A. G. Wade was admitted a Fellow. 

The President announced that the Society had collected the sum of 
£330 for the Stonehenge Preservation Fund, including the Society’s 
contribution of £105. 

Mr. E. Neil Baynes, F.S.A., exhibited five silver armlets of the 
Viking period (p. 359). 

Mr. E. Thurlow Leeds, F.S.A., read the second report on the Neo- 
lithic site at Abingdon, which will be published in the Axtiguaries 
Fournal. 


Thursday, 1st March 1928. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
K.T., F.R.S.. President, in the Chair. 

Mr. C. J. Gadd and Mr. F. G. Gordon were admitted Fellows, 

Mr. J. W. Walker, F.S.A., exhibited a pewter chalice and paten 
from Sutton on Derwent. 

Dr. Philip Nelson, F.S.A., exhibited two silver seal matrices of the 
Giffard family. 

Mr. L. A. Lawrence, F.S.A., exhibited a watch, with peculiar dial, 
by Quare. ; 

Mr. R. P. Howgrave-Graham, F.S.A., exhibited a series of archi- 
tectural photographs and a miniature clock jack. 
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The following were elected Fellows: Mr. Edward Shirley Jones, 
Mr. Courtenay Arthur Raleigh Radford, Major Eustace Richardson- 
Cox, Mr. Arthur Richard Cotton, Sir Edward Allen Brotherton, Bart., 
Mrs. Tessa Verney Wheeler, Mr. Ernest John Henry Mackay, Mr. 
William Hepburn Butler, Lt.-Col. Edmund Vivian Gabriel, Mr. George 


Eland, and the Rev. Henry Dewsbury Alves Major, D.D.; and as , 


Honorary Fellows, M. Emile Male and Prof. Adolfo Venturi. 


Thursday, 8th March 1928. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
K.T., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

The following were admitted Fellows: Lt.-Col. E. V. Gabriel, the 
Rev. Dr. Major, Mr. A. R. Cotton, and the Dean of Westminster. 

Mr. C. T. Clay, F.S.A., read a paper on Yorkshire monastic seals. 

The Duke of Rutland, F.S.A., exhibited two deeds with seals of the 
priory of Arden, Yorkshire. 

Col. Parker, Vice-President, exhibited a deed with the seal of the 
priory of Esholt, Yorkshire. 

Dr. J. R. Garrood, Local Secretary, exhibited a fourteenth-century 
English crucifix (p. 360). 


Thursday, 15th March 1928. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
K.T., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

Canon A. T. Bannister and Mrs, Wheeler were admitted Fellows. 

The President referred to the death of Mr. John Challenor Covington 
Smith, F.S.A., and moved that a letter of condolence be sent to his 
widow on behalf of the Society. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Sir Ivor Atkins, F.S.A., read a paper on an investigation of the 
provenance of two Anglo-Saxon calendars (the Missal of Robert of 
Jumiéges and Wulfstan’s Homilary), 

Prebendary Chanter, F.S.A., exhibited the seal matrix of the canons 
of St. Mary and the Angels, York (p. 362). 


Thursday, 22nd March 1928. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
K.T., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

Major J. McC. Griffin and Mr. W. Barrow were admitted Fellows. 

Mr. E. A. B. Barnard, F.S.A., read a paper on the Sheldon tapestry 
weavers. 

Mr. A. J. B. Wace read a paper on fresh discoveries of Sheldon 
tapestries. 


Thursday, 29th March 1928. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
K.T., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

Special votes of thanks were returned to Sir George Warner, F.S.A., 
for his gift of The Guthlac Roll, edited by himself for the Roxburghe 
Club, and to Mr. G. Eumorfopoulos, F.S.A., for his gift of the sixth 
volume of the Catalogue of his Ceramic Collection. 

Mr. G. Eland was admitted a Fellow. 

A letter was read from Mrs. Challenor Smith thanking the Fellows 
for the message of sympathy sent on the death of her husband. 

The Report of the Auditors of the Society’s accounts for the year 
1927 was read, and thanks were voted to the Auditors for their trouble 
and to the Treasurer for his good and faithful services. 
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Mr. C. H. Hunter Blair, F.S.A., read a paper on monumental effigies 
of Northumberland and Durham. 


Thursday, 19th April 1928. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
K.T., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

Sir Edward Allen Brotherton was admitted a Fellow. 

Mr. J. P. Bushe-Fox, F.S.A., read his Report on the excavations at 
Richborough in 1927, which will be published as a Report of the 
Research Committee. 


Anniversary Mecting: Thursday, 23rd April 1928, St. George's 
Day. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, K.T., F.R.S., President, 
in the Chair. 

Mr. Herbert Chitty and Brigadier-General Fane Lambarde were 
appointed Scrutators of the Ballot. 

The following report of the Council for the year 1927-8 was read :— 

In presenting its report for the past year, the Council has collected 
under appropriate headings the subjects upon which it desires to draw 
the attention of Fellows. Financial matters are referred to in the 
Treasurer’s statement appended to the accounts. 

Research.—The excavations at Richborough were continued during 
August and September under the supervision of Mr. Bushe-Fox, with 
notable results. No work was done at Stonehenge and for the present 
at least this excavation is suspended. Colonel Hawley’s report on 
the seasons 1926 and 1927 was published in the April number of the 
Fournal. Pending the resumption of work Mr. Newall has undertaken 
to go over all the finds which are now stored in the hut on the site, and 
clean and relabel them where necessary. Grants from the Research 
Fund have been made to excavations in other parts of the country 
and the Council has once again to express its thanks to the same 
anonymous donor who has been so generous in past years. 

Library.—The work on both catalogues is making good progress 
and it is proposed to engage another cataloguer, the grant from the 
Carnegie Fund making this possible. From this grant a large number 
of books has been purchased, thus enabling some outstanding gaps in 
the Library to be filled, and arrears of binding and repairs are also 
being overtaken by the same means. In addition the normal expendi- 
ture on the Library has been made from the general funds of the 
Society. 

Owing to the large number of accessions it has been found necessary 
to fit another of the rooms on the mezzanine floor with shelves. 

The number of persons using the Library again shows an increase. 
The number of books borrowed was 950, representing loans to 136 
Fellows. These figures do not include the large number lent under 
the terms of the grant from the Carnegie Trustees. 

The following books, other than those sent for review, have been 
presented during the past year :— 


From the Authors : 


Wolstanton : a brief history of the ancient church, parish, and village, by P. W. L. 
Adams, F.S.A. 
A history of the Jukes family of Cound, Shropshire, by P. W. L. Adams, F.S.A. 
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The British Isles in the nautical charts of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
by M. C. Andrews. 

Hartley through the Ages : the story of a Kentish village, by Rev. G. W. Bancks. 

Old Bromsgrove: the strange adventures of John Lynold, by E. A. B, Barnard, 
F,.S.A. 

The last days of Hailes abbey and of Gretton chapel, by E. A. B. Barnard, F.S.A. 

Wirral records of the seventeenth century, by F. C. Beazley, F.S.A. 

Les vestiges de la cathédrale de Rouen du xi® siécle, par John Bilson, F.S.A. 

The Scots Mercat ‘ Cross’: an enquiry as to its history and meaning, by W. G. 
Black, F.S.A. 

The portrait of Sir John Soane, R.A., by A. T. Bolton, F.S.A. 

The history of Mill Hill School, 1807-1923, by N. G. Brett-James, F.S.A. 

My term off, by N. G. Brett-James, F.S.A. 

The life of Peter Collinson, F.R.S., F.S.A., by N. G. Brett-James, F.S.A. 

The book of remembrance and War record of Mill Hill School, by N. G. Brett- 
James, F.S.A., and John Gifford. 

Six silver ring-brooches of the fourteenth century from Northumberland, by 
Parker Brewis, F.S.A. 

The Roman wall at Denton Bank, by Parker Brewis, F.S.A. 

The evolution of the sailing ship, by H. H. Brindley, F.S.A. 

The Birmingham Glass Trade, 1740-1833, by F. Buckley, F.S.A. 

Sheffield silver platers, 1771-1801, by F. Buckley, F.S.A. 

Old London drinking glasses, by F. Buckley, F.S.A. 

Notes on the glass houses of Stourbridge, 1701-1830, by F. Buckley, F.S.A. 

Potteries on the Tyne and other northern potteries during the eighteenth century, 
by F. Buckley, F.S.A. 

The glass houses of Dudley and Worcester, by F. Buckley, F.S.A. 

Seventeenth-century tea-spoons, by F. Buckley, F.S.A. 

Essex units in the War, 1914-19, vol. 2, by J. W. Burrows, F.S.A. 

A complete set of reprints of articles on the monumental brasses of Essex, by the 
late Miller Christy, W. W. Porteous, and E. B. Smith. 

Notes from transcripts and registers of Appledore, Kent, by F. W. Cock, M.D., 
F.S.A. 

The pottery from the Long Barrow at West Kennet, Wilts, by Mrs. M. E. 
Cunnington. 

The history of the Franks by Gregory of Tours, by O. M. Dalton, F.S.A. 

The collection of pictures at Raynham Hall, by J. Durham, F.S.A. 

The Palace of Minos, vol. 2, by Sir Arthur Evans, Hon. V.P. 

Some portrait medals struck between 1745 and 1752 for Prince Charles Edward, 
by Miss Helen Farquhar. 

Royal Charities (second series), part ii, by Miss Helen Farquhar. 

A note on the ‘ Quartermaster’s’ map, 1644, by Sir George Fordham. 

The earliest tables of the highways of England and Wales, 1541-61, by Sir George 
Fordham. 

Some surveys and maps of the Elizabethan period remaining in manuscript, by 
Sir George Fordham. 

Orders, decorations, and medals given to the British Navy, Army, and Flying 
Force in the Great War, by Major W. J. Freer, F.S.A. 

Monumental effigies in Somerset, part xiii, by Dr. A. C. Fryer, F.S.A. 

Gloucestershire fonts, part xvi, by Dr. A. C. Fryer, F.S.A. 

Alabaster tombs of the Gothic period, by Arthur Gardner, F.S.A. 

The Roman fort at Caerhun, by Willoughby Gardner, F.S.A. 

The native hill-forts in North Wales and their defences, by Willoughby Gardner, 
F.S.A. 

A bibliographical catalogue of printed materials for the history and topography of 
Wiltshire (typescript), by Rev. E. H. Goddard, F.S.A. 

Monumental inscriptions in Salisbury Cathedral, by Rev. E. H. Goddard, F.S.A. 

The priory of St. Pancras, Lewes, by W. H. Godfrey, F.S.A. 

Some Louth Grammar School boys, by R. W. Goulding, F.S.A. 

The priory of La Charité sur Loire and the monastery of Bermondsey, by Miss 
Rose Graham, F.S.A. 

Excavations at Ham Hill, Somerset, by H. St. George Gray. 
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The astrolabe : its uses and derivatives, by R. T. Gunther. 

The devastating furniture beetle, by Rev. J. W. Hayes. 

The trade cards of engravers, by Ambrose Heal. 

The Capel Garmon chainbered long cairn, by W. J. Hemp, F.S.A. 

Byways of Shropshire history, by Rev. G. S. Hewins. 

The vicars of Winkleigh since the Commonwealth, by T. Cann Hughes, F.S.A. 

The chapel of St. Mary Magdalene and Sturbridge, Cambridge, by Chester H. 
Jones. 

Temple Newsam, by S. D. Kitson, F.S.A., and E, D. Pawson. 

The York glass painters, by J. A. Knowles, F.S.A. 

The rise and progress of the glass painter’s craft in medieval England, by J. A. 
Knowles, F.S.A. 

The church of Grafton near Beckford and the churches of Great Washbourne and 
Stoke Orchard, by W. H. Knowles, F.S.A. 

The Border Line: Solway Firth to the North Sea, by J. Logan Mack, F.S.A. 

The infancy of medicine, by Dan McKenzie, M.D., F.S.A 

Sonderabdruck aus dem Fiihrer durch die Sammlungen des Geschichtsvereins im 
Landesmuseum zu Klagenfurt, von Dr. Adolf Mahr. 

The topography of the Cluniac abbey of St. Saviour at Bermondsey, by A. R. 
Martin. 

Les Boiseries de Gaillon au Musée de Cluny, par J. Marquet de Vasselot, Hon. 
F.S.A. 

Répertoire des Catalogues di Musée du Louvre (1793-1926), par J. Marquet de 
Vasselot, Hon. F.S.A. 

Zur Steinzeit Ostasiens, von Dr, O. Menghin. 

Urgeschichte der Ostalpenlander, von Dr. O. Menghin. 

The silted-up lake of Hoxne and its flint implements, by J. Reid Moir. 

A list of knights living in the time of Edward I. In MS., vol. ii, C-E, by Rev. Dr. 
Moor, F.S.A. 

Memories of the old College of Glasgow, by David Murray, F.S.A. 

K6kkenméddingkulturens Ursprung, von Dr. C. A. Nordman. 

Scores and annals of the West Kent Cricket Club, by Philip Norman, F.S.A. 

Druids and druidism : classic and post classic references, by W. North. 

The monumental inscriptions of the British West Indies, by V. L. Oliver, F.S.A. 

Hungarian-American historical connections, by Dr. E. Pivany. 

The birth of mankind or the woman’s book: a bibliographical study, by Sir 
D’Arcy Power, F.S.A. 

Bristol archaeological notes, 1920-3, by J. E. Pritchard, F.S.A. 

Tobacco pipes of Bristol of the seventeenth century, by J. E. Pritchard, F.S.A. 

Old plans and views of Bristol, by J. E. Pritchard, F.S.A. 

The Pithay, Bristol: Norman pottery and wall, by J. E. Pritchard, F.S.A. 

The Audley family, by A. L. Reade. 

The Boar’s Head Tavern in Eastcheap, by K. Rogers. 

Paleolitiska Kulturer, av H. Shetelig, Hon. F.S.A. 

La premiére immigration en Norvége et le premier age de la Pierre dans le 

. Nord, par H. Shetelig, Hon. F.S.A. 

Tidsbestemmelser i Vikingetidens Stilhistorie, av H. Shetelig, Hon. F.S.A. 

Jernalderen i Central, Vest og Nordeuropa, av H. Shetelig, Hon. F.S.A. 

Notes on the parish ‘church of St. Wilfrid at Burnsall, by Rev. W. J. Stavert, 
F.S.A. 

Journal of the Printing Office at Strawberry Hill, with notes by Paget Toynbee. 

The church plate of Berkshire, by J. W. Walker, F.S.A., and Margaret I. Walker 

A handlist of ... the parish church of Whalley, by Rev. J. E. W. Wallis. 

The Guthlac Roll, by Sir George Warner, F.S.A. 

More Culloden papers, vol. iii, by D. G. Warrand, F.S.A. 

Clitheroe in the seventeenth century, by W. Self Weeks, F.S.A. 

The Westgate, Winchester, by Mrs. E. E. Wilde. 

Excavations at Hardham camp, Pulborough, by S. E. Winbolt. 


From E. D. Adams: 


The Henry Adams genealogy. 


From the Registrar of the Standing Council of the Baronetage : 
Roll of the Baronets, 1927. 
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From E. Neil Baynes, F.S.A. : 
Transactions of the Anglesey Antiquarian Society, 1927. 


From A, Chester Beatty, F.S.A.: 
A descriptive catalogue of the “Western Manuscripts in the library of A. Chester 
Beatty, by Eric Millar, F.S.A. 


From Joseph Billiat : 
A history of the villages of Aisthorpe and Thorpe in the Fallows, by Canon C. W. 
Foster, F.S.A. 


From the Trustees of the British Museum: 
A guide to the Antiquities of the Bronze Age, 2nd edition. 
Subject index of modern books acquired by the British Museum in the years 


1921-5. 
The British Museum Quarterly. 


From the Cardiganshire Antiquarian Society : 
Transactions of the Cardiganshire Antiquarian Society, vol. 5. 


From the Archaeological Survey of Ceylon: 
Epigraphia Zeylanica, vol. 2, parts 1-6, 
From Herbert Chitty, F.S.A.: 
Winchester Long Rolls, 1723-1812. 


From Col. Somers Clarke : 
A number of volumes from the library of his uncle the late Somers Clarke, F.S.A. 


From Col. E, Kitson Clark, F.S.A. : 
Bulletin of the Roman Antiquities Committee of the Yorkshire Archaeological 
Society. 
From Dr. F. W. Cock, F.S.A. : 
Other men’s brains: or cocked hats at Bedford and St. Albans, by Major G. 
Lambert, F.S.A. 


From Major J. M. Connell: 
The order of service and addresses at the aig of a tablet to the memory of 
the Rev. Thomas Walker Horsfield, F.S.A 


From the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, President: 
Two East Anglian Psalters in the Bodleian Library, Oxford: the Ormesby 
Psalter and the Bromholm Psalter. Privately printed for the Roxburghe 
Club. 


From H. G. W. d’Almaine, F.S.A. : 
The Rollright Stones : some facts and some problems, by T. H. Ravenhill. 


From Viscount Dillon, Hon. Vice-President : 
Historical and other notes on Charlbury, by J. Kibble. 


From the Worshipful Company of Drapers: 
A short history of the Lambarde Cup. 


From George Eumorfopoulos, F.S.A. : 
Geological Survey of China: Bulletins and Memoirs. 
Palaeontologia Sinica. 
Catalogue of the Chinese, Corean, and Persian pottery and porcelain in his 
collection, by R. L. Hobson, vols. 5 and 6. 
Catalogue of the Chinese frescoes in his collection, by Laurence Binyon. 


From Rev. Dr. Floyer, F.S.A.: 
L’épigraphie funéraire chrétienne a Carthage, par R. P. Delattre. 
From Dr. A. H. Gardiner, F.S.A.: 
Catalogue of Egyptian hieroglyphic printing type. 
From Ralph Griffin, Secretary : 
The Balearics and their peoples, by Frederick Chamberlin, F. -S, A. 
Chronicon Canonicorum Regularium ordinis Sancti Augustini, 1621. 


Chronicon Canonicorum Regularium Montis Sanctae Agnetis, 1621. 
Ancient Memorial Brasses, by E. T. Beaumont. 
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Report of the sub-committee ... on the ornaments of the Church and its 
ministers, 1907-8. 
English Church Brasses, by E. R. Suffling. 
Ecclesiastical vestments : their development and history, by R. A. S. Macalister. 
Eight hundred years of Harlington parish church, by Rev. H. Wilson. 
From Lieut.-Col. W. Hawley, F.S.A: 
Numismata Imperatorum Romanorum, 1743-67. 
From W. J. Hemp, F.S.A. : 
Ancient stained glass in Gloucestershire churches, by S. A. Pitcher. 
From W. L. Hildburgh, F.S.A. : 
The Shakespeare Head edition of Froissart’s Chronicles. 
From V. T. Hodgson, F.S.A.: 
Report of the West Highland Museum. 
From Hon, Mrs. Hope-Maurice : 
Featherstone Castle, by John Gibson, F.S.A. 
From the Director of the Hull Museum : 
Hull Museum publications. 
From the Government of India: 
Guide to the Qutb, Delhi, by J. A. Page. 
From the Instituto de Valencia de Don Juan: 
Catalogo de las Armas del Instituto, por J. M. Florit y Arizcun. 
From Rev. A. O. M. Jay: 
Pedigrees of the families of Jay and Osborne. 
From the Palestine Museum, Jerusalem : 
Bulletin, nos. 2 and 3. 
From Brig.-Gen. F. Lambarde, F.S.A.: 
La Belgique héraldique, par C. Poplimont. 
From the Corporation of the City of London : 
Report relating to the discovery of the lost seal of the charter of William I, by 
A. H. Thomas, F.S.A. 
From the London Museum : 
Catalogue no. 1: London and the Vikings. 
From the University of Lund: 
The Minoan-Mycenean religion and its survival in Greek religion, by Prof. M. P. 
Nilsson. 
From Kenneth Macmorran, F.S.A.: 
Notes on Windlesham parish church, by John Cree. 
From Major R. A. Marriott : 
The Ice Age: its date, duration, and astronomical cause. 
From W. Minet, Treasurer : 
Calais pendant la Guerre. 
From Rev. Dr. Moor, F.S.A. : 
The ancient church of St. Nicholas of Myra... in the Isle of Purbeck, by Canon 
J. M. J. Fletcher. 
From the North of England Excavation Committee : 
Benwell excavations : report for 1926. 
From T. Wilson Parry, F.S.A.: 
Hughson’s London, 6 vols., 1805. 
From J. E. Pritchard, F.S.A.: 
Shiercliff’s Bristol and Hotwell Guide, 1st ed., 1789. 
The New Bristol Guide, by Rev. George Heath, 1800. 
Bristol Guide, by Joseph Mathews, 6th ed., 1825. 
Fugitive sketches of the history . . . of Clifton, by G. W. Manby, 1802. 
Cursory observations on the churches of Bristol, 1843. 
Biographical supplement to the bibliographer’s manual of Gloucestershire literature. 
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From Rev. R, J. Pyne: 
St. Cuthbert’s : an ancient York church, by G, J. Jenkinson, 


From W. H. Quarrell, F.S.A.: 
The Boar’s Head Tavern in Eastcheap, by K. Rogers. 


From Lady Radford : 
Reports and Transactions of the Devonshire Association, vols. 47-57, to complete 
the Society’s set. 
Sixth report on ancient monuments in Devonshire. : 


From T. H. Riches: 
Speculum humanae salvationis : described by M. R. James. 


From Harold Sands, F.S.A.: 
The medieval castle in Scotland, by W. Mackay Mackenzie. 
London, by G. H. Cunningham. 


From Major T. Sheppard, F.S.A.: 
The depot for prisoners of war at Norman Cross, Hants, 1796-1816, by Dr. T. J. 
Walker. 


From the late J. Challenor Smith, F.S.A.: 
The history and antiquities of Silchester, 1821, 


From Mill Stephenson, F.S.A. : 
The seals and armorial insignia of the University and Colleges of Cambridge, by 
W. St. John Hope ; part 1 (all published). 
National types of old pewter, by H. C. Cotterell. 


From Sir Philip Stott, F.S.A: 
Stanton and Snowshill, Gloucestershire, by E. A. B. Barnard, F.S.A. 


From Trust Houses, Ltd. : 
The Bull Inn at Long Melford, by Miller Christy. 


From the Victoria and Albert Museum : 
A'catalogue of carvings in ivory. 
A catalogue of water-colour paintings. 
Ironwork, part i. 
Chinese porcelain, Periods of K‘ang Hsi, Yung Cheng, and Ch'len Lung. 
A picture book of the Raphael cartoons, 
A picture book of children in sculpture. 
A picture book of portrait busts. 
A picture book of bookbinding. 
A picture book of medieval enamels. 
A picture book of Japanese sword guards, 
A picture book of Wedgewood ware. 
A picture book of English silver spoons. 
A picture book of English tables. 
A picture book of fifteenth-century Italian book illustrations. 
Review of the principal acquisitions during the year 1924. 
Review of the principal acquisitions during the year 1925. 


From the Public Library of Victoria, Australia : 
Historical record of the Elton bequests. 


From J. W. Walker, F.S.A. : 
Memorials of Copgrove, by Rev. H. D. A. Major. 


From the Wallace Collection : 
Catalogue of pictures and drawings. 
From H. S. Wellcome, F.S.A.: 
Handbook of the chief features and objects exhibited in the Wellcome Historical 
Museum, 
Souvenir handbook of the Lister centenary exhibition at the Wellcome Historical 
Museum, 
From Mrs, Winn: 
Records of the Borough of Aldeburgh, by the late A. T. Winn, F.S.A. 
VOL. Ff 
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Publications.—Archaeologia, vol. 76, was issued in the autumn 
and vol. 77 in April. It is hoped that vol. 78 will be in the hands 
of Fellows before.the end of the year. 

The Antiquaries Fournal has appeared regularly. 

The second report on the Richborough excavations will be published 
in the early summer, it not having been found possible to issue it in 
time for last season’s excavations. 

General.—No special work of repair or decoration has been under- 
taken during the year. 

The Society voted the sum of one hundred guineas to the Stonehenge 
Protection Fund and in addition collected £227 from Fellows and their 
friends, making a total contribution of 4332. 

The Society also contributed 500 francs to the memorial being raised 
to the late M. Camille Enlart, Honorary Fellow. 

The legacies bequeathed under the wills of our late Fellows 
Col. Croft Lyons and Mr. Somers Clarke have been paid by the 
Executors, and it may here also be noted that Mr. Clarke’s nephew, 
Col. Charles Somers Clarke, presented a large number of books from 
his uncle’s library, other than those bequeathed by the will. 

The Royal Commission on Museums and Art Galleries invited the 
Council to forward its views on the Commission’s terms of reference. 
A considered memorandum was accordingly drawn up and presented 
and the Director was appointed to give oral evidence should the 
Commission so desire. 

The proposal to demolish the churches of St. Benedict and St. Peter- 
at-Arches, Lincoln, has been exercising the attention of the Council. 
An inquiry under the Union of Benefices Act was held at Lincoln in 
March, at which the Secretary gave evidence on the part of the 
Society. The report of the Commissioners holding the inquiry has 
not yet been issued. 

The Council feels that it should record the death of the last of the 
annuitants under the Stevenson Bequest. This bequest was made by 
the late William Ford Stevenson, F.S.A., to the Society, the Royal 
Society, and two other bodies, in 1855. The remaining capital in the 
hands of the Court will now be divided amongst the four legatees. 

The following gifts other than books have been received during the 
past year :— 

From Douglas Eyre : 

An oil painting of John Petit Andrewes, F.S.A., died 1797. 
From Lady Gordon: 

A collection of electrotype seal impressions made by the late R. R. Caton, F.S.A. 
From E. T. Leeds, F.S.A. : 

Impressions of the seals of the Vice-Admiral of England, of Henry Holand Duke 
of Exeter, Admiral of England, and of William Hylton Admiral of the North, 
from matrices in the Ashmolean Museum. 

From the Executors of the late Lieut.-Col. Croft Lyons, F.S.A.: 

A portrait of Lieut.-Col. Croft Lyons, by G. E. Kruger Gray, F.S.A. 
From C. J. Prideaux, F.S.A.: 

Photograph of the Roman pavement found at Dorchester in 1927. 
From the Duke of Rutland, F.S.A. : 


Impression of the seal of Francis, sixth Earl of Rutland, as Warden of the Forests, 
from the matrix in his possession, 
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From Reginald Smith, Vice-President : 
Impressions of the seals of the Eastland and Muscovy Companies from matrices 
recently acquired by the British Museum. 


From Mill Stephenson, F.S.A.: 


Thirteen seal matrices from the collection of the late Lieut.-Col. Croft Lyons, 
F.S.A. 


Obituary.—The number of losses is slightly less than last year. 


William Heward Bell, 21st June 1927. 

Arthur William Gould, roth December 1927. 
Herbert Appold Grueber, 21st November 1927. 
Angelo George Kirby Hayter, 15th October 1927. 
David George Hogarth, 6th November 1927. 

James Richardson Holliday, 22nd July 1927. 
Edward Cecil, Earl of Iveagh, 7th October 1927. 
Arthur Sydney Lamprey, 12th August 1927. 

James Donald Milner, 15th August 1927. 

Rev. Bryan William Hockenhull Molyneux, 16th November 1927. 
Alfred Kedington Morgan, 14th April 1928. 

Lt.-Col. William Llewellyn Morgan, 27th July 1927. 
Philip Harry Newman, 21st December 1927. 
Howard Pease, 25th January 1928. 

Alexander Edward Fox Pitt-Rivers, r9th August 1927. 
Rev. Honyel Gough Rosedale, 14th January 1928. 
Rev. Charles William Shickle, 23rd December 1927. 
John Challenor Covington Smith, roth March 1928. 
Sir Alfred George Temple, 7th January 1928. 

John William Willis-Bund, 8th January 1928. 
Arthur Thomas Winn, 5th October 1927. 

James George Wood, 11th January 1928. 

Edward Wooler, 7th July 1927. 


WILLIAM HEWARD BELL was born in 1849. He had long lived 
in Wiltshire and since 1912 had been President of the Wiltshire 
Archaeological Society, to which he was a generous benefactor, He 
was elected a Fellow in 1904 and had served on the Council. 


HERBERT APPOLD GRUEBER entered the British Museum in 1866 
and retired as Keeper of Coins and Medals in 1912. During his long 
period of service he prepared many guides and catalogues, the most 
important being his Handbook of the Coins of Great Britain and Ireland, 
whilst he was also responsible for the catalogues of Roman Republican 
coins, Roman medallions, Anglo-Saxon coins, and the well-known 
Medallic Illustrations of the History of Great Britain and Ireland. For 
a great number of years he was a Secretary of the Royal Numismatic 
Society, of which later he became a Vice-President. Elected a Fellow 
of the Society in 1886, he had frequently served on the Council and 
was a member of the Executive Committee from 1889 until he left 
London in 1912 and settled in the Isle of Wight, for which district 
he served as Local Secretary. He made several contributions to the 
Society’s publications, amongst them the account of the hoard of 
silver coins found during the excavations at Silchester. 
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ANGELO GEORGE KirBY HAYTER was elected a Fellow in 1916 
and at his death was a member of the Research Committee. He had 
done considerable work in Egypt and in addition was a recognized 
authority on Roman coins and pottery. He had been of great assistance 
to the Society in the excavations at Wroxeter and Richborough, not 
only in the work in the field, but in the preparation of the Reports. 
Much of the labour of identifying and listing the coins and potters’ 
stamps fell to him, and his careful and painstaking accuracy were of 
the utmost value, as no trouble was too great if it led to the identifica- 
tion of an almost illegible coin or of a blurred potter’s mark. His 
loss to archaeology is a severe one and will be felt. not least among 
his colleagues on the Richborough excavations. 


An obituary notice of DAVID GEORGE HOGARTH was published in 
the Antiquarics Fournal for January 1928 (viii, 107). 


JAMES DONALD MILNER, Director of the National Gallery, was 
elected a Fellow in 1918. He had never taken any active part in the 
affairs of the Society, but was always ready to give the Society the 
benefit of his experience on the subjects in which he was an acknow- 
ledged master. 


PHILIP HARRY NEWMAN was elected a Fellow in 1905 and was a 
regular attendant at the meetings until failing health limited his 
activities. He made several contributions to the Society’s proceedings, 
chiefly on the subject of medieval wall paintings, on the technical side 
of which he could speak with authority as he had much practical 
experience in designing and executing modern examples of such works 
as well as in restoring ancient ones. With the late Sir William Hope 
he wrote an account of the paintings in the Hastings and Oxenbridge 
chantries at St. George’s, Windsor, which was published in Archaco- 
logia. 


Rev. HONYEL GOUGH ROSEDALE, well known for his services to 
the blind, was elected a Fellow in 1904 and five years later exhibited 
and described a manuscript book of the Horners’ Company, of 
which he was a past-master. Beyond this he does not appear to have 
taken any part in our proceedings. 


JOHN CHALLENOR COVINGYVON SMITH was elected a Fellow, being 
nominated, honoris causa, in 1899, and had served on the Council on 
several occasions as well as acted as Auditor. His only contribution 
to our publications seems to have been a description of a weather-cock 
at York Minster made out of a monumental brass, but this is far from 
representing the amount of quiet and unassuming work which he did 
for the Society, and it may truly be said that no trouble was too great 
for him if he could thereby be of any service. Ashead of the Literary 
Department of the Principal Probate Registry he was well known 
to generations of students who have good reason to remember his 
never-failing and ever-courteous assistance and encouragement. His 
unrivalled knowledge of medieval wills was ever at their free disposal, 
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and hosts of scholars are indebted to him for illuminating notes on the 
studies on which they were engaged, notes which he had come across 
in the course of his own researches. His monumental Index to the 
Wills in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury is a work whose value 
can never be overestimated. 


JOHN WILLIAM WILLIS-BUND, who died at the age of 84, was 
elected a Fellow in 1884, had served on the Council on many occasions, 
and was for long a Local Secretary for Worcestershire. He had made 
frequent communications to the Society and until recent years rarely 
failed to be present at any meeting when polemical subjects were 
likely to come up for discussion. He kept a keen eye on the antiqui- 
ties of his district and was ever on the watch to protest against any 
schemes for the destruction or restoration of old buildings, and here 
his position as chairman of the County Council and of Quarter 
Sessions stood him in good stead. He wasa founder of the Worcester- 
shire Historical Society, for which he edited several volumes; was 
one of the Editors of the Victoria County History of Worcestershire, 
and amongst other publications had written on the Civil War in 
Worcestershire. He had also considerable interests in Wales, was a 
member of the Cymmrodorion Society, had edited the Black Book of 
St. Davids for the Welsh Historical Society, and had written on the 
origins of the Welsh church. He was educated at Eton and Caius 
College, Cambridge, took a first class in Law, and gained the 
Chancellor’s medal for legal studies. 


JAMES GEORGE. WOOD was a contemporary of Willis-Bund at 
Cambridge and like him was Chancellor's medallist for legal studies. 
He was elected a Fellow of Emmanuel College in 1867, and was 
called to the Bar in 1869, subsequently becoming a Bencher of 
Lincoln’s Inn. He was elected a Fellow of the Society in 1904, had 
served on the Council, and for many years was Local Secretary for 
South Wales and Monmouthshire, where he had many interests, 
Chepstow being his birthplace. He made several contributions to the 
Society’s publications, notably on Caerwent and on the course of the 
Watling Street. Amongst his other distinctions may be mentioned 
the fact that he rowed in the Cambridge boat in 1868. 


EDWARD WOOLER was elected a Fellow in 1907, and for many 
years had been Local Secretary for Durham. He had written exten- 
sively on the antiquities of his county, one of his most important 
works being that on Roman Piercebridge. 


The Treasurer’s statement on the Society’s finances and the 
accounts for the year 1927 were laid before the Meeting. 


The Scrutators having handed in their report, the following were 
declared elected as Officers and Council for the ensuing year:—The Earl 
of Crawford and Balcarres, President; Mr. William Minet, 7rcasurer ; 
Mr. C. R. Peers, Director; Mr. Ralph Griffin, Secretary; Mr. R. G. 
Collingwood, Mr. O. G. S. Crawford, Dr. Willoughby Gardner, 
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Mr. J. A. Gotch, Mr. W. H. Godfrey, Mr. W. H. Guthrie, Dr. W. L, 
Hildburgh, Mr. C. Johnson, Lt.-Col. J. B. P. Karslake, Mr. A. H., 
Hallam Murray, Col. J. W. R. Parker, Mr. H. J. E. Peake, Mr. E.S. M, 
Perowne, Mr. O. C. Raphael, Mr. R. A. Smith, Mr. Frank Stevens, 
and Mr. Emery Walker. 


The Meeting was then adjourned until 8.30 p.m. when the President 
announced that he had appointed Mr. John Alfred Gotch to be a 
Vice-President of the Society. 


The President then delivered his Anniversary Address (p. 281), at 
the close of which the following resolution was proposed by 
Prof. J. L. Myres, seconded by Mr. E. Thurlow Leeds, and carried 
unanimously :— 

‘That the best thanks of the Meeting be returned to the President 
for his address, and that he be requested to allow it to be printed.’ 

The President signified his assent. — 


Thursday 3rd May, 1928. The Ear] of Crawford and Balcarres, 
K.T., F.R.S., President, in the chair. 

The following were admitted Fellows:—Mr. E. Axon, Major E. 
Richardson-Cox, and Mr. W. H. Buckler. 

Mr. O. G. S. Crawford, F.S.A., exhibited a socketed celt and Roman 
brooch from Chipping Sodbury, Gloucestershire. 

Mr. C. T. Flower, F.S.A., exhibited a virga for delivery of seisin. 

Mr. W. H. Quarrel, F.S.A., exhibited two Elizabethan Communion 
cups. 

The following were elected Fellows:—Mr. Alfred Edward Stamp, 
proposed honoris causa, Rev. John Foster Williams, Major Norman 
Victor Lacey Rybot, Mr. Arundell Esdaile, Mr. E. F. Jacob, Mr. 
Bernard Rackham, Rev. Horace Pitt Kennedy Skipton, Rt. Hon. Sir 
William Bull, Bart., Mr. Godfrey Dru Drury, Mr. Thomas Raffles 
Davison, Rev. Thomas Thistle, Mr. Edward Stanley Gotch Robinson, 
and as an Honorary Fellow Professor Carel Willem Vollgraff. 


Thursday 1oth May, 1928. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
K.T., F.R.S., President, in the chair. 

The following were admitted Fellows:—Mr. A. E. Stamp, Rev. 
H. P. K. Skipton, Rev. J. F. Williams, Mr. H. Bleackley, Mr. E. S. G. 
Robinson, Mr. E. Shirley Jones, Rev. T. Thistle, Mr. B. Rackham, 
Mr. G. D. Drury, Mr. T. R. Davison, Mr. A. Esdaile, and Sir W. Bull. 

Mr. C. Leonard Woolley read a paper on the Excavations at Ur. 

The ordinary Meetings of the Society were then adjourned until 
Thursday 18th October, 1928. 
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